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" At the present moment, in the very heart of this apparently well-ordered 
community, there is an amount of evil teaching actively going on, quite 
enough to startle, if not to alarm, the most firm-minded man among us. 
Systems the most destructive of the peace, the happiness, and the virtue of 
society, are boldly, perseveringly, and without let or hindrance, openly taught 
and recommended to the acceptance of the people, with great zeal, if not with 
great ability. Cheap publications containing the wildest and most anarchical 
doctrines are scattered broadcast over the land, in which religion and morality 
are perverted and scoffed at, and every rule of conduct which experience has 
sanctioned, and on which the very existence of society depends, openly 
assailed; while in their place are sought to be established doctrines as out- 
rageous as the maddest ravings of furious insanity ; as wicked as the most 
devilish spirit could by possibility have devised. Murder is openly advocated ; 
all property is declared to be robbery ; the rules by which marriage is de- 
clared sacred and inviolate are treated as the dreams of dotage ; obedience of 
every description is denounced as a criminal cowardice ; law, as at present 
constituted, is asserted to be a mere device for enslaving mankind; and 
morality is described as an efficient auxiliary to law, for the same mischie- 
vous purpose. This horrible farrago is accompanied by flattering pictures of 
a new state of things, every suffering of the poor being ascribed to mischie- 
vous legislation, and happiness without stint promised as the consequence of 
the destruction of all existing society. We may, perhaps, be supposed to 
exaggerate the evil we are describing. The quiet and orderly classes of so- 
ciety, who pass their lives in the steady and unrepining performance of the 
ordinary duties of life, will be slow to believe that around and beneath them 
atrocities of the sort we have described can possibly exist. 

" These observations are suggested by various papers now lying before us 
relating to what may be termed the Literature of the Poor ; and certainly a 
more terrible literature can nowhere be found. We are not anxious to give it 
circulation by naming its writers, or the works of which it is composed."— 
The Timet, Sept. 2, 1891. 
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PREFACE. 



In collecting materials for the Reports on the state 
of Education, and on the moral and social condition 
of large masses of the working population, which, 
as Commissioner under an Act of Parliament re- 
lating to some of the mining districts, I have been 
called upon during the last ten years to address to 
the Government, and which have been annually laid 
before Parliament, I have felt it to be a part of my 
duty to examine pretty closely the periodical and 
other literature, which, from its cheapness or its 
spirit, is found to attract a large share of attention 
among that class of society. 

No one having any pretensions to general read- 
ing can have gone through this process without 
being struck with the immense amount of error in 
principles and perversions of facts, pervading a 
great portion of this species of literature, on all the 
questions, without exception, on which it is most 
important to the peace and happiness of a people 
that they should be truly and faithfully informed. 

I have taken pains in numerous instances to 
ascertain among what descriptions of persons this 
literature chiefly circulates, and I believe it to be to 
a great extent among the most inquiring of the la- 
bouring and the middle class, who have received 
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IV PREFACE. 

instruction enough to excite a thirst for information, 
but no adequate mental or moral training to lead 
them to the purer fountains. 

In the department of religion and morals, now 
attacked with greater vigour than at any time since 
the outbreak of the first French revolution, by an 
organized array of publications (as I have shown in 
my Reports on portions of the mining population, 
presented to Parliament in 1850 and 1851), repro- 
ducing in a cheap form the whole of the doctrines of 
the infidel schools of the Continent, the counteraction 
is to be looked for in the increased efforts of the 
clergy, supported by the laity, in the defence of the 
faith; and in our vast national stores of sacred 
literature. 

But in the department of general politics, it is 
not so easy for a person of limited education, and 
not much leisure, to acquire the knowledge that 
would enable him to combat the specious argu- 
ments, or detect the errors of fact, which are daily 
laid before him in publications claiming an exclu- 
sive title to his confidence. For a wide survey of 
history, from which alone accurate views are to 
be derived, he has no time; and there are no 
works readily accessible to him, from which he can 
draw the lessons of history, in the form of the 
general principles of human nature and of govern- 
ment, which able and philosophical minds have 
deduced from such survey, 

It is in the hope of contributing something to- 
wards the supply of this want, that, in moments of 
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leisure, I have turned to the great sources of ancient 
wisdom, and endeavoured to put into a compact 
form, in our own language, all that is most valua- 
ble in the Treatises on Politics, that have been left 
us by three of the most distinguished writers of 
antiquity. Aristotle's celebrated Treatise on Go- 
vernment (commonly called his Treatise on 
" Politics,") was written, as is said on competent 
authority *, after a careful and accurate investiga- 
tion of no less than two hundred constitutions, 
under which the different free States of antiquity 
had been governed previously to and during his 
day. The masterly sketch by Polybius, the historian 
of the most brilliant period of the Boman annals, 
and the personal friend of the great Scipio, was the 
result of his intimate knowledge of the rise and 
progress of the Boman institutions. The beautiful 
fragment of Cicero, " On a Bepublic," recovered in 
a remarkable manner in the year 1822 at Borne, 
contains a clear and philosophical exposition of a 
portion of the same subject, intermingled with 
touches of patriotism and of eloquence that give it a 
still further value. These three dissertations em- 
body nearly the whole of the " ancient wisdom " on 
the subject of constitutional government t ; and as 

* Page 6. 

f The study of Plato's Ideal Republic cannot be said now to have 
much practical value. It is, indeed, remarkable as the source of 
many of the doctrines of modern socialism and communism. In his 
book of " Laws/' Plato afterwards greatly modified his principles ; 
bringing them nearly to a conformity with those advocated by Aris- 
totle. TtifMt, 3, c. 16, edit. 1814. Lipsiae. For the passage, see p. 38. 
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the principles of human nature are and have heen 
at all times alike, there is not a page in either of 
these treatises relating to the first principles of 
government, and to the conduct and fortunes of 
nations under its several forms, that is not as appli- 
cahle for instruction and warning at the present 
time as it was two thousand years ago. Nor can 
any one have made himself conversant with the his- 
tory of the civilized world during the last hundred 
years, and more especially with the facts which have 
heen lately passing around him throughout the 
continent of Europe, without perceiving that appli- 
cation. The reasoners of the class ahove alluded 
to, and others not far differing from them, argue 
that the inventions of modern science, and the 
consequent improvement in the material condition 
of mankind, have produced or are capahle of pro- 
ducing changes in the human mind and heart, that 
justify the expectation of a hetter state of society 
than any founded on the old principles. Calm in- 
vestigation, and the desire and opportunity of 
arriving at the truth, will lead to no such conclusion, 
from the experience, at least, of the world up to the 
present hour. The actions and passions of men, 
under similar circumstances, are in the present day 
similar to their actions and passions as descrihed 
hy the philosophical writers of antiquity ; and to the 
statesman and the philosopher of this age, no 
less than of every age since they were written, 
these treatises continue to present truths for his 
instruction and maxims for his guidance, by the 
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aid of which he is able to scan the meaning of 
the various movements of society, and to foresee, 
and in some measure to regulate, their course *. 

The truths embodied in these treatises are also, 
either by means of individual study, or as derived 
from those who have themselves drunk at the foun- 
tain head, the staple of the knowledge and convic- 
tions of every well-educated man of sound judg- 
ment, on the great principles of government as 
exhibited in action in the ancient world ; nor do I 
imagine that any great number of educated men could 
very readily be found in this country, who would 
dispute their complete applicability to these and to 
all times. It appears to me, therefore, that I am 
rendering a service to those who are unable to read 
them in their original languages, by affording them 
the opportunity of mastering their sum and sub- 
stance, freed from some details which have now no 
practical value, and from some theoretical doctrines 
which have been superseded by the lights of modern 
knowledge. 

A full translation of Aristotle's Treatise would 
have been tedious to the reader, in consequence of 
the formality of his style, and his frequent recapitu- 
lations. I have, accordingly, often fused together 
the substance of one or more chapters, and given 
as much as they contained of permanent interest. 

* The principles illustrated in Cicero's Treatise, which had been so 
long lost to the world, are the same as those of his two distinguished 
predecessors, only enforced with a higher eloquence, and an earnest 
desire to sustain the institutions of his country. 
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Some of the phrases and expressions are so singu- 
larly applicable to modern times, that, to justify the 
translation, I first added, in many instances, the cor- 
responding Greek words in the notes. It was ob- 
jected, however, that in a work addressed chiefly to 
persons unacquainted with the original, these quota- 
tions would have been superfluous, and that the 
scholar would not require them. I have, therefore, 
left a very few only. 

In a subsequent Volume (of which a portion is 
already prepared), I propose to illustrate the same 
principles from the works of writers who have 
treated on these questions in reference to the free 
governments of the Middle Ages, and to the most 
conspicuous ones of recent times. 

H. SEYMOUE TREMENHEERE. 
June, 1851. 
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POLITICAL EXPERIENCE. 



ABISTOTLE 
ON POLITICAL SOCIETY AND GOVERNMENT. 

BOOK I. 

Object of Political Society. — Various Forms, of. — Origin and ' 
Growth of. 

Every political society is a sort of community or 
partnership ; and as every partnership is established 
for the sake of some good, apparent or real, ex- 
pected to result from it, it is plain that the greatest 
partnership of all, presiding over and comprehend- 
ing all the rest, namely, a commonwealth or political 
society, must aim at the greatest good and the 
highest benefits that can be derived from such a 
union. 

The forms which commonwealths or political 
societies assume are various, and to understand them 
aright we must analyze them, and resolve them into 
their constituent elements. 

In order to do so, let us look at society in its 
growth. 
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We shall there find that certain parts or ele- 
ments, which cannot exist separately, are brought 
together by a mutual necessity, namely, males and 
females ; for without this union the species would 
cease to exist. 

In the same manner, also, unless some ruled and 
others obeyed, society would be destroyed; for 
there would be no security, and consequently society 
would perish. 

The same necessity, therefore, that compels as- 
sociation produces government. 

Again, knowledge and foresight are requisite for 
the safety of a community. There must, therefore, 
be the head to devise and to rule, and the hand to 
obey and execute. And hence the relation of mas- 
ter and servant. 

Of the associations above mentioned, that of the 
Family is the first in order ; as says Hesiod (b.c. 
850), " Get fir^st a house, and then a wife, and then 
an ox to plough ; " for this primary association is 
founded on daily exigency. 

The next, founded, not on daily exigency, but on 
the occasional requirements of mutual utility, is the 
association of many houses, or the Village. 

The village seems to have arisen naturally as the 
offshoot or colony from the Family ; as is indeed 
denoted by the name given to it in some places, 
where the village is called a community, " nourished 
by the same milk/' the children and grandchildren 
of the original stock. 

Now, as every house is ruled by the head of the 
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family, and as these several families in the village 
belonged to the same stock, and recognised the 
same original head, their relationship led them to 
obey that head. And thence arose the principle of 
obedience to a chief or king ; which principle was 
by degrees extended from the village to a collection 
of villages, to a city or a commonwealth, and 
thence to nations. 

This was the opinion in the time of Homer 
(b.c 1000), for he says, "To wives and children 
patriarchs gave the law ; " for the growing communi- 
ties were, as it were, of a man's own household. 

The village community having in the course of 
its growth provided for its natural wants, the next 
step therefore is, that out of the union of many 
villages is formed a city or commonwealth. As 
the object of the village community is to provide 
the means of existence, the object of the union of 
many villages into a city or commonwealth is to 
protect, exalt, and perfect that existence. And this 
end and aim of a commonwealth or political society 
is as conformable to nature, as the end and aim of 
the earlier and simpler associations. For that which 
conduces to the perfection of a thing is most in 
accordance with the order of nature. Man is there- 
fore as much formed by nature for a state of po- 
litical society, as he is for the simplest bonds of 
union — those of his family and his village. Even 
some animals unite in a sort of society, and have 
the means *of communicating to each other their 
pains and pleasures; but to man alone has been 

b 2 



4 POLITICAL EXPERIENCE. [Aristotle, 

given the power of considering and giving expres- 
sion to what concerns him — what is good or bad for 
him ; what is expedient or hurtful ; just or unjust. 
And in order to consider these things in common, 
men unite and form themselves into a political 
society. They do so, as it were by a natural im- 
pulse, for they perceive that it leads to the perfecting 
of man's nature. For without law and justice man 
h the worst of all creatures. For, first of all, he 
has craft and courage ; he then furnishes himself 
with arms, and uses them against everything right 
and good ; he becomes the embodiment of armed 
injustice, which is the cruellest of tyrannies. Un- 
holy and savage, knowing nothing of religion, 
virtue, or law, he abandons himself to his passions, 
to lust and gluttony. Numerous were the benefits, 
therefore, that he conferred on mankind, whoever he 
was, who first taught men to live together in political 
societies. As the whole is greater than a part, so is 
society greater than an individual ; and as a hand 
or foot can hardly be properly called such, in refer- 
ence to their uses, if separated from the body, so an 
individual is as nothing, apart from the society to 
which he belongs. For if he could stand alone and 
apart from all his fellows, so might all the rest ; 
which is unnatural and impossible for man. 

Political society, therefore, is a greater and loftier 
thing than an individual, and prior even in the in- 
tention of Nature; for Nature (or the God of Na- 
ture) intended, not man's existence alone, but the 
perfecting of his moral and intellectual being, which 
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is impossible except under the protection of political 
society, of which justice is the rule and basis. 

Aristotle (Chapters 2 to 5) then proceeds to analyze 
the different domestic relations, which consist of husband 
and wife, father and child, and, in his time, of master and 
slave. We need not follow him in his reasonings in favour 
of the institution of slavery, the mild and enlightened 
spirit of Christianity having extinguished it among civilized 
nations, with one remarkable exception ; or in the details 
of the remainder of this Book, the subjects touched upon 
belonging chiefly to the province of political economy, and 
being, therefore, now better understood. After pointing 
out the different means by which, in the early growth of 
society, the industry of the individual and the family con- 
tributed first to their support, and then to the increase of 
their wealth and substance, he adds — 

" The next step in the social progress is that of 
the interchange of commodities, and, in order to 
facilitate this, the use of money. Thence arose the 
love of gain, and, by degrees, the pursuit of wealth 
for its own sake, the passion of avarice ever 
strengthening itself in the mind. Mere accumula- 
tion becomes in that case the end and aim of exist- 
ence, instead of the endeavour to improve and em- 
bellish existence by the cultivation of all the moral 
and intellectual qualities. This passion of money- 
getting is in itself boundless, and if it cannot satisfy 
itself by fair means, it does not scruple to resort to 
others, prostituting the best powers and principles 
to its service. Very different from this inordinate 
passion is the moderate and equitable pursuit of 
wealth, with a view to comfortable subsistence and 
a provident care for those that are to come after us. 
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This is consistent with the development of every 
virtue ; and it should ever he home in mind, in all 
reasonings and all measures having the increase of 
wealth for their object, that there is a greater thing 
than that to he considered, — namely, the cultivation 
of virtue and the elevation of man's nature. And 
this is the work of Education; a suhject deserving 
of every attention ; for its first object is to develop 
the domestic virtues, and on the domestic virtues 
depend those of the state." 

BOOK II. 

Having thus traced the growth of society from its infancy, 
Aristotle proceeds in his Second Book to investigate the 
different forms of government known in his time, in order 
to determine which was the best. It is said that in order 
to qualify himself for this task, he studied the laws and 
constitutions of two hundred commonwealths*. Cicero 
bears testimony to the fact, that Aristotle in this work " ex- 
pounded the manners, institutions, and social arrangements 
of nearly all the existing states ; not those of Greece only, 
but those of all the neighbouring countries." t 

Ideal Commonwealths and their Errors. — Sketch of the Constitu- 
tions of Sparta, Carthage, and Athens, tfieir Excellences and 
Defects, 

Before entering upon these, however, he disposes of the 
arguments adduced in his day in favour of Plato's imaginary 

* Fabricius, Bibliotheca Graeca. Hamb., 1791, vol. ii. p. 196, 
quoted by Dr. Gillies in his translation of the " Politics," in 2 vols. 
8vo., 1804. This translation gives Aristotle's work entire, and, 
therefore, contains much that is now useless with reference to modern 
times ; it contains also long dissertations that have a strong party 
bias. 

t De Finibus, lib. v. c. 4. 
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Republic, founded on a community of wives, children, and 
property. He shows such an arrangement of society to be 
contrary to nature, destructive of industry and enterprise 
as well as of all the natural affections, and consequently 
rendering impossible all social and moral progress, and all 
virtue. He then notices other schemes of ideal republics ; 
first that of Phaleas of Chalcedon, who proposed the equali- 
zation of property*. But to this Aristotle objects that, 
even if it were desirable, in order to make it effectual a 
restraint must at the same time be placed upon marriage, 
and also upon education ; for otherwise the increase of 
numbers, and the free development of the faculties of those 
gifted with superior ability, would soon destroy that equality. 
Neither would such equality conduce to greater happiness or^ 
greater order and tranquillity ; for it would not extinguish 
in the human mind either its passions and ill-regulated 
desires, or its ambition, which, if it has not a natural and 
equitable course open to it, will gratify itself at any risk 
and by any means, even the most violent, and end in the 
subversion of the state. The real remedy for these passions, 
and the most effectual means of happiness, are to be found, 
he says, in industry, in the cultivation of the mind and heart, 
and in the pursuits of wisdom and philosophy. 

Chapter 5. — He next deals with the ideal commonwealth 
proposed by Hippodamus, the architect who constructed 
the Piraeus ; and having shown the fallacy of its preten- 
sions, he warns his countryman against rash innovations 

generally, as tending to weaken the authority of law. 

• 

" Many," lie says, " go so far as to doubt the ex- 
pediency of changing the ancient laws even for those 
that may be better. But in this they are wrong ; 
for it is impossible that every state of circumstances 

* Modern socialism and communism are scarcely more than the 
reproduction of these errors, which were exploded upwards of 2000 
years ago. 
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can have been foreseen from the beginning, and it 
is necessary, therefore, that legislation should adapt 
itself to a new condition of things. But these 
changes should be effected with great care and 
caution, and it is better to bear with some amount of 
error and inconvenience rather than accustom men 
lightly to change the laws and institutions of their 
country. For these laws and institutions derive a 
great portion of their efficacy from time and custom, 
and lightly to change them weakens the habit of 
obedience, and undermines the authority of all law." 

Chapter 6. — Having as it were cleared the ground, by 
noticing the various forms of ideal republics which were 
attracting attention in his time, he takes in hand four of . 
the most conspicuous commonwealths known to the Greeks, 
the Spartan, the Cretan, the Carthaginian, and the Athe- 
nian ; and of these respectively he points out the character- 
istic faults and excellences. In the Spartan he comments 
on the poverty of the magistrates (the Ephori), elected to 
represent the people. This poverty exposed them to 
bribery, and subjected them to the influence of demagogues. 

" Yet," he adds, " imperfect as was this institu- 
tion, it contributed to the duration of the Spartan 
government ; for in it all classes were represented ; 
the kingly power; the aristocratic, whose talents 
and virtues placed them in the senate; and the de- 
mocratic, acting through their elected magistrates ; 
all orders of the state, therefore, were satisfied with 
its arrangements, and harmoniously combined toge- 
ther to preserve it." 

After adverting to other defects in the Spartan institu- 
tions, and especially that their main scope and object was 
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the cultivation of the warlike at the expense of all the other 
virtues, he passes in review the government of Crete, which 
was earlier and more imperfect than that of Sparta. 
(Chapter 7.) In that of Carthage, which is similar in its 
general character to those of Crete and Sparta, he finds 
more subjects of commendation ; the proof of its good 
qualities being, that, under it, order and liberty had been 
preserved for many generations. 

" It had, however," he says, u one conspicuous 
fault, that of giving too great weight, in the selection 
of its principal public officers, to mere wealth, irre- 
spective of mental cultivation, sense, and virtue. 
Than this, there can scarcely be a greater source of 
evil, as leading a whole nation to the immoderate 
love of gain and the worship of money ; for when 
this is encouraged by the institutions of a country, 
and by the heads of the community, the opinion 
and feeling is speedily caught up and followed by 
the whole body of the people, and leads inevitably 
to the corruption both of the governing body and 
the governed. It is a reproach to the laws of any 
country, if they do not give full and fair scope to the 
development of wealth and well-being, and thence 
to those opportunities of leisure which enable well- 
disposed and able men to devote themselves to 
public duties, and to whatever may benefit their 
country ; but to prefer mere wealth to cultivation, to 
character, and to capacity to discharge those duties 
well and faithfully, is base and corrupting, and will 
bring about by degrees the ruin of any community, 
under whatever form of government." 

Chapter 9. — With striking brevity, in one short page, 
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Aristotle proceeds to analyze, to exhibit the faults, and to 
relate the fall of the Athenian constitution. The narration 
seems to be in harmony with the brief and brilliant career 
of this the most remarkable people of antiquity. Writing 
within a comparatively short period of the greatest epoch of 
their glory, while their name still filled the world, while the 
passions which their ambition had provoked were still un- 
allayed, and the* ruin it had brought upon the whole of 
Greece was still fresh and palpable, it is worthy of observa- 
tion with what complete philosophic calmness this "wisest of 
the ancients " explains in a few words the principle of Solon's 
institutions, and points out the two or three fatal errors 
afterwards engrafted upon them, which caused their over- 
throw. 

He says, " Solon is thought to have judiciously 
mingled the different elements of the Athenian 
constitution, by giving the oligarchical its due 
weight in the Areiopagus, the aristocratical in the 
magistracies, and the popular in the judicial body. 
And in giving this share of power to the people, he 
only did what was fair and equitable ; for, without 
the power of electing their magistrates* and call- 
ing them to account for their administration, there 
can be neither liberty nor contentment in a state. 
But this popular power was by degrees unduly ex- 
tended; and, after encroaching upon, it finally 
extinguished, all the rest. For first Ephialtes and 
then Pericles curtailed the powers of the Areiopagus. 
Pericles again, and other demagogues after him, by- 
paying the people for the discharge of their public 
duties, introduced corruption, which went on in- 

* In modern times " representatives. " 
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creasing, under the influence and by the intrigues 
of successive demagogues, until it ended in the 
present democracy. And for this change it does 
not seem that Solon or his institutions are in fault, 
so much as the dispositions of the people; for, 
after their great naval victories and their success in 
war, they became unduly elated, and chose as their 
magistrates bad and corrupt men, who conducted 
the affairs of the state after their own manner, and, 
consequently, brought it to its present condition." 

Aristotle then touches lightly upon some few constitutions 
of other states of Greece, or of the countries connected with 
it, but reverts to the fact that those above described are the 
only ones of which it is necessary to give the details. 

BOOK III. 

Definition of a Citizen. — Privilege offuU Citizenship, how ob- 
tained. — What Portion of the Community ought to be invested 
with Political Power. 

The third Book opens with an inquiry into the proper 
definition of the word Citizen. In the opinion of Aristotle, 

" The answer to this question is different in dif- 
ferent states, and depends on the laws and constitu- 
tion of each. The whole body of the inhabitants 
of a country enjoying the protection of its laws — 
including the young, who are still under the legal 
age, and the very old, who have passed the time of 
action, and all others under any other species of 
disability — are, in a certain wide and general sense, 
citizens. But the full and complete definition 
of a citizen is confined to those who participate in 
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the governing power, either by themselves or their 
representatives. This privilege is not attached to 
mere residence in a place or country, or derived 
from descent; for the question always recurs, how 
did the original possessor obtain it ? It is a privi- 
lege conferred in a legal manner by the act of the 
state. Sometimes it has been greatly extended by 
a revolution in the government, as by Cleisthenes, 
when the Tyrants were expelled from Athens ; and 
in that, and similar instances, it admits of doubt, 
whether it was rightly or wrongly extended to so 
many strangers and persons in a servile condition ; 
but the fact remained, and those on whom power 
was then conferred retained it. He who is en- 
trusted with this privilege in a democratic govern- 
ment is, more than others, invested with the powers 
of a citizen. And the number of citizens so in- 
vested with a portion of the governing power in a 
state ought to be sufficient to ensure all the pur- 
poses of security and well-being for which society 
was founded." 

Chapters 2 and 3. — The second and third chapters treat of 
the question whether the virtues of a good man and a good 
citizen are the same ; an inquiry with respect to which the 
strict and comprehensive rules of Christian morality can 
leave no doubt. It is, therefore, unnecessary to follow Aris- 
totle's argument on this point. One observation which he 
makes in the course of it is, however, worthy of remark; 
namely, that while it is the especial duty of those who 
govern, to seek to arrive at wisdom and truth, it is no less the 
duty of the governed to endeavour to form a right judgment 
of the acts of their rulers ; which cannot be done without 
cultivation and study. It was this opinion which led to the 
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exclusion, in many of the ancient commonwealths, of 
artizans and all who were obliged to gain their living by the 
work of their hands, from all participation in the governing 
power ; for it was thought that moral and intellectual culti- 
vation, and the capacity of forming a right judgment, could 
not be expected when the faculties were absorbed in the 
drudgery of manual labour. In some states the superior 
classes of artizans were admitted to the rank of full citizen- 
ship, as being supposed to have acquired wealth, and, there- 
fore, leisure. In others, a political necessity, such as a want 
of population, induced them sometimes to admit strangers, 
and even persons of servile condition. But Aristotle's 
opinion, formed on the ancient condition of society, is 
against the admission of artizans, and even of all freemen 
who were not above the necessity of manual labour. His 
argument in this chapter, as throughout his whole work, 
treats the question of admission to full citizenship, and to a 
consequent participation in the governing power, as one to 
be determined by the circumstances of each community, 
with reference to the good of the whole. The facilities of 
acquiring knowledge, and the means of elevating the moral 
character even in the humblest grades of life, in the present 
day, so different from anything that Aristotle was acquainted 
with, render his . strict limitations as to classes now in- 
applicable, without, however, affecting the principle so 
clearly worked out wherever he touches upon the origin of 
the wisest and best arrangements of political power ; 
namely, that they do not flow from any abstract rights in 
individuals, but from a just and enlightened sense of expe- 
diency in each particular case, having in view the safety of 
the state, and the best interests of the community. 

On the different Forms of Qovernment. 

Chapters 4 and 5. — We have now to consider care- 
fully the different forms of government, their dis- 
tinctive characters, and the ends and objects of each. 
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It has been shown that mens instincts lead them 
to form themselves into political societies for the 
enjoyment of social life, for mutual protection, and 
for the improvement and embellishment of ex- 
istence. The object, therefore, of all good govern- 
ment is, the pursuit of the common good. This 
object, however, is aimed at by institutions differing 
from each other in form and principle; each of 
which may, nevertheless, under the existing circum- 
stances, be a good government. There is, for in- 
stance, the government of one individual ; there is 
another form, where the government is in the hands 
of a few; a third, where it is in the hands of a 
great number. When the One, the Few, or the 
Many govern well, and for the common good, theirs 
must be called a good government. But if they 
govern with a view to their own particular interests, 
that is a corruption, and becomes a selfish and a bad 
government. A just and good government in the 
hands of one man we call a monarchy; a just and 
good government in the hands of a few we call an 
Aristocracy, either because the best men conduct 
the state, or because they rule with a view to the 
best interests of the whole ; and when the many, 
consisting of all orders united, govern for the com- 
mon good, we call that by the general name of a 
Polity, or Kepublic, or mixed government *. And 
these names are justified by experience ; for the 

* So denominated by Aristotle in speaking of Lycurgus's Consti- 
tution for Sparta. 
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highest qualities for government are often found in 
one man, or in a few. But the tastes and qualifica- 
tions of the many incline towards the warlike vir- 
tues; and citizens who are soldiers have usually 
a large share of power in a republic. The corrup- 
tions of these forms of government are — a tyranny 
from monarchy, an oligarchy from an aristocracy, 
and a democracy from a well- arranged polity or 
republic. A monarchy becomes a tyranny when the 
monarch governs with a view to his own exclusive 
interests ; an aristocracy becomes an oligarchy when 
the interests of all other classes are sacrificed to the 
wealthy few; and a republic becomes a democracy 
when the interests of all other classes are sacrificed 
to what appears most conducive to the interests of 
the poor; while, in all, the general good is overlooked, 
or deemed a second consideration. For this rea- 
son none of these corruptions are endurable. For 
the object of government is not to increase the 
wealth of the few, nor to favour the poor at the ex- 
pense of the rest, nor to encourage mere equality ; 
nor is it established for mutual defence alone, nor 
for the promotion of trade and commerce only, nor 
for any other exclusively material purpose ; but its 
greatest and highest end and aim is, to make virtuous 
and good citizens ; to promote the happiness arising 
from blamelessness of life ; to lead to the perfecting 
of man's social and moral nature ; and to encourage 
those great and noble deeds that dignify and adorn 
one's country. Those, therefore, who can most con- 
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tribute to all these results, have the best title to a 
share in the government. 

Chapter 6. — In what portion of the state, there- 
fore, ought the sovereignty to reside ? It has been 
seen that all the simple forms of government are 
liable to fall into the abuses peculiar to each, and to 
work injustice to some section of the community. 
It has been accordingly said, that for these reasons 
the law, and not individuals, should be the ruling 
power. But what if the law be in its spirit despotic, 
or oligarchical, or democratical ; wherein will it 
differ from a tyranny without law ? The simple 
forms, therefore, are to be avoided. But of all the 
modes of government, there is a probability that 
the one in which the people at large (including all 
orders) have the chief power, will be the best ; for 
some communities may be sufficiently instructed and 
cultivated to use such power wisely; while others, on 
the contrary, are as little fit to be entrusted with it 
as wild beasts. The probability that some com- 
munities would in fact use such a power wisely, 
arises from the circumstance, that the people col- 
lectively often come to sounder conclusions than 
they would have done as individuals ; for they have 
the opportunity of hearing the best opinions on any 
subject of deliberation, and of enlightening each 
other. Moreover, it is the best plan to admit to a 
participation in the governing power as many as 
can be admitted with safety ; for where large num- 
bers are excluded, there will be discontent and dan- 
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ger. Solon, guided by this principle, judiciously 
assigned to the people at large the power of electing 
the magistrates, and calling them to account for 
their administration. He thought them capable col- 
lectively of discharging this duty with sufficient dis- 
crimination; arid when thus acting in union with the 
best and most enlightened citizens, they confer great 
benefits on the state by their joint councils; just as, 
in matters of diet, a union of several ingredients is 
the most wholesome, the coarse and the fine being 
judiciously blended together. And although it may 
be objected, that to entrust such important functions 
to the mass of the people is like giving credit to 
the patient for a greater knowledge than the phy- 
sician, or placing the pupil above the master; 
yet it must be remembered, that as he who inhabits 
the house is a better judge of its comfort than the 
architect who built it, so those who are most affected 
by laws and institutions, are the quickest to ap- 
preciate their merits or to feel their defects *. 

* Solon's constitution was founded on property. " He divided 
the citizens into four classes, according to the gradations of their 
fortunes, and regulated the extent of their franchise, and their con- 
tributions to the public necessities, by the amount of their incomes/' 
(Thirlwairs History of Greece, vol. ii. p. 37.) The four classes 
were : 1st. Those whose estates yielded a net yearly rent of 500 
medimni (xttraxofiopibifxtoi). The mediranus equalled one bushel 
and six pints. 2nd. The Knights Cl-r-rttg) who were able to keep 
a horse and to serve as cavalry. 3rd. The small farmers using one 
yoke of oxen (Ztuyireu). 4th. Smaller proprietors and labourers in 
husbandry (0>Jti;). The two latter classes formed the infantry of 

C 
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Chapter 7. — Who, then, are the persons best 
entitled to he entrusted with the administration of 
public affairs ? Not the mere rich alone, or the 
mere noble alone, for those qualities are accidental, 
and imply no special ability for the discharge of 
public duties. Moreover, when riches alone, or 
birth alone, are allowed to be the only claim to 
power, the government quickly degenerates into an 
oligarchy. In the same manner, if personal su- 
periority is taken as the basis, then the argument 
leads to the selection of one individual, and there- 
fore to a tyranny. But to every citizen qualified 
by education and good conduct, the road to honour 
and power should be open ; and no state is well or 
wisely governed where this is not the case. Where 
it is so, there the laws are framed with a view to the 
best interests of the whole body of the community ; 
and those who frame or administer, as well as those 
who are called upon to obey them, fulfil their re- 
spective duties as good men and good citizens. 

Ostracism. 

Chapter 8- — A law here calls for observation, 

the state; those of the fourth class being also liable to be called 
upon to man the fleet. 

Whether any others than those engaged in husbandry were in- 
cluded in the eSfri* does not appear, either from Solon's classification, 
or from Aristotle's comments on it. But, in praising Solon's consti- 
tution, it is clear from the course of his argument, in B. ii. c. 8, and 
in B. iii. c. 3, that he considered one of its chief merits to consist in 
its being founded on property. 
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which is found chiefly in democracies. The natural 
endowments and the opportunities of men being 
different, some will greatly exceed the rest in all 
great and good qualities, and consequently in po- 
litical influence. But as the principle of democra- 
cies is equality, states under that form of govern- 
ment have adopted the practice of Ostracism, or 
sending into banishment any of their citizens who 
greatly excel the rest in wealth, influence, or any 
other species of political power. Tyrants and oli- 
garchies also adopt the same mode as democracies 
in getting rid of or keeping down superior citizens. 
But all these, being perversions of good government, 
do this with a view to the particular interests of in- 
dividuals or classes in the state. No such law exists 
among any people whose government aims at the 
general good of the whole body of the people. A 
government ought to be so constituted as not to 
want such a mode of protection ; for, notwithstand- 
ing all palliative measures, such a power is generally 
used unjustly. 

Nevertheless, under a really good government, 
which embraces all classes under its protecting care, 
what, it may be asked, is to be done with those 
citizens who overtop the rest in wealth and influence, 
and in all good and valuable qualities of mind and 
conduct ? Clearly no sensible man would say that 
they should be banished. The obvious thing to do 
is, at all times to give them their due weight in the 
national councils, as the persons best qualified as 

c 2 
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natural rulers to direct the state with a view to the 
good of all. 

Kingly Power. — Various Changes from, to other Forms of 
Government — The Law should be supreme in all. 

Chapter 9. — The above observation naturally leads 
us to speak of Kings. We have already said that 
monarchy is one of the just forms of government. 
There are, however, various kinds of monarchy. 
There are kings who, like the Lacedeemonian, are 
mere generals for life; there are hereditary and 
elective monarchs ; and there are the Asiatic kings, 
who are nearly unlimited in their power, which is 
supported by the laws and customs of their country, 
and by the servile disposition of their people. 
There were also, in the earliest times in Greece, 
kings invested with absolute power "by the free will 
of the people, sometimes chosen for life, sometimes 
for a particular exigency. 

Another species of monarchy prevailed in the 
heroic ages, that of an hereditary royalty, limited by 
law, and maintained by the willing obedience of the 
people. It arose from the circumstance of the first 
founders of it having been the benefactors of their 
people, either in war, or by the useful arts, or by 
having led the way in colonizing a new country ; they 
received therefore a voluntary submission from public 
gratitude. Tbfey became generals in war, and judges 
in peace, and presided over such religious ceremo- 
nies as did not belong to particular priesthoods. 
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This perpetual presidency over the domestic affairs 
and foreign relations of their subjects they lost by 
degrees, — by voluntary surrender in some instances, 
by the act of their people in others, — until, in 
most states, the kingly office is now reduced to a 
mere superintendence of religious matters, except in 
Sparta, where it has become only a military com- 
mand. 

An inquiry arises, whether it is best to be go- 
verned by one individual of superior wisdom and 
virtue, or by the best laws. The answer is, that it 
is best to be governed by good laws, with the best 
men in the state to administer them. When too 
much power is given to one man, too much scope is 
left to human weakness and human passions. 

These are more apt to be kept in check when the 
governing power is in the hands of many, pro- 
vided security is taken that they be men duly qua- 
lified for the exercise of it, — that they be, as far as 
possible, men of good principles, of mature age and 
experience, and possessed of the full privileges of 
citizenship. 

States have generally begun with Monarchy, as 
in small communities they seldom found more than 
one man fit to govern. But as the number of good 
and able men increased, they proceeded to what was 
preferable, namely an Aristocracy, and set on foot 
a t( Polity," or institutions having in view the 
common good. Becoming corrupt, however, 
through the increase of wealth, the governing body 
plundered the community, and, contracting power 
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into a few hands, they degenerated into an Oli- 
garchy. And this arose from wealth being too 
much an object of pursuit 

The next step was to the tyrannical government 
of one or a few, and after that to a Democracy ; for 
the usurping factions continually narrowing the 
basis of their power, in the corrupt pursuit of their 
own interests, provoked the mass of the people, and 
gave them spirit and strength to overcome their 
rulers, and to set up a Democracy. And, indeed, 
when communities become very large, it is, perhaps, 
difficult for any other than a democratic form of 
government to exist. 

With respect to Monarchy, another question 
arises; namely, whether it ought to be hereditary? 
It is possible that a bad prince may succeed a good 
one. In order, therefore, to prevent the ill effects 
that might arise from this contingency, it is right 
that the king should be invested with military 
power sufficient only for the support of the laws, 
but not enough to enable him to act arbitrarily and 
to oppress the community. 

An unlimited monarchy appears to some unnatu- 
ral ; and indeed it is so in communities of freemen, 
among whom it is preferable that the law should 
govern, rather than any individual ; and if any are 
invested with authority, it should be as guardians 
and administrators of the law, and as its just and 
wise interpreters. He who submits to law, submits 
to what has about it something of divine ; but he 
who submits to the unlimited authority of man, sub- 
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mits to what may have all the passions of a wild 
beast ; for evil desires and corrupt passions are apt 
to turn aside even the best rulers ; but law is like a 
high intelligence, above the reach of passion. 

It may be said, that if an individual is particularly 
skilled in the art of governing, he ought to be al- 
lowed to govern, just as yon trust implicitly to a 
physician in matters relating to his art and science. 
But the physician has no object in view but that of 
doing his duty and curing his patient ; whereas he 
who wields political power is constantly liable to be 
misled by personal feelings, by likes and dislikes, 
and by fear or favour. The safest plan, therefore, in 
political matters is, that the law, which aims at esta- 
blishing the just mean between conflicting interests, 
should be supreme ; especially that great moral law 
which is superior to the written, and to which all 
written laws ought to conform. 

Besides, it is impossible for one man to conduct 
all the affairs of government. He must call in many 
to assist him. Is it not better, therefore, to provide 
for this in a legal and formal manner, and to make 
arrangements by which the administration of the 
country would be placed in the hands of a sufficient 
number of good and able men, capable of conduct- 
ing it with a view to the common good ? 

We have now shown that there is a state of 
society in which the patriarchal mode of government 
is wise and natural ; another, to which a monarchy is 
suitable ; a third, in which men are fitted for living 
in what we have called a just and equal polity, in 
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which all classes are represented, and which is 
administered with a view to the general interests. 
But tyrannies, whether of one man, or of an oli- 
garchy, or of a democracy, are contrary to nature, 
and are corruptions of the just forms of govern- 
ment. These just forms we have seen are three ; 
each suitahle to the particular circumstances of the 
people; a monarchy, where the people are in a 
state to submit willingly to the ascendancy of one 
man, gifted with high personal qualities and .with 
skill in the art of governing ; an aristocracy, where 
the mass of the people are disposed to yield 
obedience to a certain number who have skill to 
govern well, and personal and political qualities that 
make them fit to govern freemen ; and a polity or 
commonwealth, in which the conflicting powers of 
the state are united by their institutions, in such 
wise, that while all obey, any one may rise to power, 
according to laws that do not favour wealth only, 
but open the road to power to any who can by 
desert attain to it *. And where one man or a few 
are so much above the mass as to be alone capable 
of governing, in such a case he or they should 
neither be put an end to nor banished, but allowed 
to govern. 

To recapitulate : we say, that there are three just 
forms of government, and of these, the best is that 
which is administered by the best men, under the 



• This, the " ?<>% - of England, has been lately described by 
M. Lamartine as the true "Patrician Republic" of antiquity, with 
additions and perfections to which no ancient government attained. 
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particular circumstances of each ; namely, that in 
which some individual, or class, or member, excel- 
ling in virtue, or highly qualified for power, bears 
rule ; some submitting willingly to authority, some 
exercising it, and both having in view the highest 
ends of life. And since the virtue of the man is 
coincident with the virtue of the citizen in the 
freest and best state, it is plain that in the same 
way, by the same means, will be formed good 
men and citizens, both in an aristocracy and a 
monarchy. It is education and habit that make 
the good man and at the same time the just govern- 
ment, whether it be a constitutional government or 
an absolute monarchy. It remains for us to con- 
sider which of the three just forms is the best 

BOOK IV. 
Practical Statesmanship. 

The physician, in the exercise of his art, consults 
the varying constitutions of his different patients ; 
the professor of gymnastics considers the different 
degrees of strength and aptitude of his pupils; in 
the same manner the political philosopher must 
adapt his speculations, not to a community that 
may by possibility be provided with all external and 
internal advantages, but to men as they are generally 
found, and to communities under a great variety of 
circumstances. For the statesman is not always 
able to adopt the measure which appears to his 
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judgment to be clearly the best, but is obliged to 
put up with that which circumstances enable him to 
carry ; and he is bound to look, not to the present 
only, but to the stability and duration of his coun- 
try's institutions. He must observe what is fitting 
for men in general, and not stickle for what is 
theoretically the best ; he must aim at what is pos- 
sible and easily accomplished and most generally 
acceptable, and not follow the example of those 
who are never content but with some fancied per- 
fection, or a state of things which can only arise 
under particular, and those very favourable, circum- 
stances, like the Spartan constitution, and some 
others, which such men are always holding up to 
admiration. It is not an easier matter to renovate 
a constitution than to found one ; just as it is 
sometimes as difficult a task to unlearn as to learn. 
In order that the statesman may act beneficially 
under the varying circumstances of different con- 
stitutions, it is necessary that he should see clearly 
that there are many forms of democracy, and many 
of aristocracy, as well as of the other modes of 
government, and that his business is to discover and 
determine what is best and most fitting under the 
peculiar conditions of each; for a "Polity" or 
mixed government is an equitable arrangement for 
the distribution of power and the establishing of 
government, and holding up before the eyes of the 
citizens the chief end to be aimed at in political and 
social life. 
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Causes of the progressive Changes of Governments. 

Chapter 2. — In our first classification of govern- 
ments we laid it down that there were three just 
forms — a Monarchy, an Aristocracy, and a Polity or 
Commonwealth ; and that there were three corrup- 
tions of these, namely, a Tyranny, an Oligarchy, 
and a Democracy. Of all of these there are many 
varieties, though called hy the same name ; some 
hetter for the governed, some worse ; and the worst 
are generally those which arise from the corruption 
and degradation of what had been the best ; as, for 
instance, a tyranny from a paternal monarchy, and 
a democracy from a well-regulated commonwealth. 
An oligarchy is in principle always bad, hut in 
practice some may be less bad than others. Now 
when we have clearly set forth the differences of 
these various forms, and how each comes to be 
established, and how one may be preferable under 
one set of circumstances, and another under another, 
we shall be in a condition more fully to understand 
the essential principles of each, and to see what 
changes would be fatal and what would contribute 
to their well-being and preservation. 

Chapter 3.— The cause of there being many forms 
of government is this. Each state consists of a great 
diversity of constituent parts. First, every commu- 
nity whatsoever is composed of a certain number of 
families. Of these, some are wealthy, some are 
poor, and some are in a middle condition between 
the two. Again, these same classes are engaged in 
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various occupations; some subsist by agriculture, 
as owners, occupiers, or day labourers ; some by 
trade and commerce; some by manual labour, 
as artizans. Of the upper classes, some are dis- 
tinguished by birth, by their abilities, and by their 
virtues ; some by their wealth only. In some forms 
of polity all these constituent elements of society 
have some share in the government; in others, a 
few only have it ; in others, again, the number is 
extended beyond the few. And accordingly, as the 
constituent parts differ from each other, so will the 
governments differ, and take their form from the 
particular parts which have the leading influence in 
each. The most manifest and most specific differ- 
ence is between riches and poverty, and according 
as either of these two elements preponderates in a 
community, the tendency is for the government to 
incline either towards an aristocracy or towards a 
democracy. The truest and best forms are, as we 
have said before, two: a well-mixed and harmo- 
nized aristocracy; and the polity or commonwealth, 
which we have described, consisting of all orders 
and ranks, participating fairly in the governing 
power. These degenerate, the one into a highly- 
strung and despotic oligarchy, the other into a re- 
laxed and self-indulgent democracy. 

That there should be these different degrees and 
distinctive elements in society, is consonant with 
reason, and in analogy with every other form of 
existence. All animals have their distinctive and 
necessary parts, their peculiar senses and instincts, 
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their organs of motion, their means of taking and 
receiving food : all these differ in different animals, in 
kind and in degree, but all are essential for each, to 
enable them to fulfil their respective functions. So 
it is with commonwealths. One portion of the 
people is employed in providing food ; another in 
various arts and manufactures, some essential to 
existence, others valuable for the comfort and em- 
bellishment of life. There is then the large class 
engaged in trade and commerce. There are also 
those whose occupation it is to cultivate the art of 
war, an employment not less necessary than any of 
the foregoing, if a state would be secure from being 
conquered by any that may choose to attack it ; for 
no commonwealth is worthy of the name, that has 
lost its military spirit and is not ready at once to 
defend itself and to repel aggression. There must 
be also judges and magistrates ; for as the soul is 
superior to the body, so the means of self-defence 
and of administering justice are of higher importance 
than those arts which merely minister to our physical 
wants. Next to these is the occupation of the 
statesman, which is one requiring political wisdom. 
Suitable men are also required to fill all the various 
administrative offices ; and if the state is to be well 
and honourably governed, such men must have the 
proper political knowledge, together with ability 
and integrity. But the most marked and palpable 
distinction of ranks is that of the rich and the 
poor ; the first comparatively few, the latter compa- 
ratively numerous ; and according as either of these 
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bodies get completely the upper hand, the govern- 
ment is either an oligarchy or a democracy. 

Chapter 4. — The persons of note in a community 
are distinguished by birth, wealth, education, virtue, 
and various good qualities. But democracy exists by, 
and aims at, equality; for the law of a democracy 
declares that the wealthy shall have no privileges 
above, or different from, the poor, nor have any title 
to be at the head of affairs any more than the poor ; 
therefore, as the poor are the most numerous, and 
the opinion of the greatest number is paramount in 
such a society, a democracy is the government of a 
numerical majority. A second kind of democracy 
requires some qualification in point of property, 
though a small one, in those who would aspire to 
take part in public affairs. A third kind excludes 
all who have been found guilty of any offence. A 
fourth opens the way to all without distinction or 
limitation. But all these are governed by general 
and fixed laws. There is, however, another form of 
democracy in which the numerical majority is abso- 
lute, and general and fixed laws not respected, but 
occasional decrees take their place. This happens 
when the community falls under the hands of de- 
magogues. In a well-ordered democracy dema- 
gogues have little weight, but the best citizens 
possess the seat of authority. Where the fixed 
laws or institutions are weakened, demagogues step 
in, and the people become despotic, like one indi- 
vidual monarch armed with absolute power. Both 
these despotisms are alike in nature and character ; 
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both have their flatterers ; both are inclined to de- 
press and set aside their best citizens; the one 
governs by decrees, the other by ordinances ; and as 
flatterers rule tyrants, so demagogues lead demo- 
cracies. The opinion of the majority is without 
check or control, and as demagogues wield that 
opinion, and draw everything under the cognizance 
and jurisdiction of that majority, they rule as they 
will, and pass what decrees they please. Again, 
demagogues invite the multitude to take all public 
offices into their own hands; the many are not 
backward to accept the invitation, and thus all esta- 
blished authority is destroyed. Such a state of 
things is unworthy the name of government. 

Chapter 5. — Of oligarchies, also, there are many 
kinds. One confines political power to those only 
who have a certain income, and that is placed so 
high as to exclude the great body of the people. 
In another kind, the qualification for office is low, 
but the magistrates themselves fill up, by election, 
the vacancies in their own body ; but if they elect 
from the great body of the citizens, and not from a 
small number possessing a certain income, they are 
rather an aristocracy than an oligarchy. In a third, 
offices are hereditary. In a fourth, in addition to 
offices being hereditary, the holders of them govern 
arbitrarily, and not according to fixed law; this 
form, therefore, which is called in Greece a " Dy- 
nasty," bears the same relation to aristocracy, as 
tyranny does to monarchy, and democracy to a well- 
ordered commonwealth. 
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Revolutions worked silently by Changes of Manners or Habits. 

It should, however, be observed, that very fre- 
quently a state may not, according to its funda- 
mental laws, be democratic, and yet it may be 
governed democratically ; and, again, a state may be 
democratical in its laws, and yet be governed oli- 
garchically. In these cases, manners and practice 
are at variance with theory. And this happens 
during periods of revolution. The changes do not 
take place suddenly ; but while the new ideas are 
gaining ground, there is a lingering attachment to 
the old. The ancient laws preserve for a long time 
a nominal ascendancy, but in the end manners and 
habits prevail, and those who effected the change 
remain masters of the commonwealth. 

To what People the cheapest Form of Democracy is suitable. — 
Other Forms of Democracy. 

When a people subsists chiefly by agriculture, 
and possesses only a moderate subsistence, it 
usually adopts a code of laws simple in themselves, 
and requiring little time or trouble in their adminis- 
tration ; for such a people are obliged to work for 
their livelihood, and have little leisure to give to 
public matters. All who possess the amount 
of qualification required by law, are allowed to 
take a part in the assemblies, and are eligible for 
office ; and as there is no payment for exercising 
these public duties, there is little competition for 
them, as those who exercise them must be able to 
live on their own resources. 
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In two other states of society a simple de- 
mocracy of a similar kind may prevail. One where 
descent or birth, the other where mere citizenship 
as a freeman, qualifies for all offices; but where there 
are no salaries or fees for discharging public duties, 
few covet them, and the regular action of law is not 
interfered with. 

The fourth species of democracy, and the last 
in point of time in the gradual development of 
communities, arises with the growth of wealth, and 
the consequent ability of the state to pay for public 
services. With the increase of population, and the 
gradual expansion of political power, the multi- 
tude finally gets the upper hand, and then insists 
on receiving payment for discharging public 
duties. A commonalty of this kind, living upon 
the public pay, and having no private business to 
attend to, have nothing to do but to frequent the 
assemblies and the courts of justice, which the 
wealthy abandon to them, so that all the powers of 
the state fall by degrees into the hands of the 
needy multitudes, who have no respect for esta- 
blished laws, but proceed to govern in accordance 
with their own notions. 

The various Forms of Oligarchy. 

The first form of oligarchy is that founded on 
wealth and substance as the qualification for 
sharing in the government; and this being par- 
ticipated in by a numerous body possessing the 
requisite qualification in various degrees, is on the 

D 
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whole equitably administered. But when wealth 
accumulates in few hands, then the second form of 
oligarchy arises ; for these few, strengthening them- 
selves in the government by electing their own col- 
leagues and partizans, turn their power to their own 
purposes, under the cloak, nevertheless, of law. 
But if their ambition increases, and they aim at 
accumulating still greater wealth and power in the 
hands of a few, they then proceed to possess them- 
selves of all the branches of government, and pass 
laws rendering their power hereditary as well as 
absolute. They are able next with ease to set 
themselves above the law, and thus this last form of 
oligarchy corresponds with the last and most cor- 
rupt form of democracy. 

Of the various Kinds of Aristocracy. 

Besides monarchy, oligarchy, and democracy, 
there are two other forms of government: that 
which is called an aristocracy, and that which we 
have named by the general appellation of all com- 
monwealths, a polity or mixed government; but 
this last, on account of its rare occurrence, has 
been overlooked by Plato and other writers on 
politics. Strictly speaking, and according to the 
definition we have already given, an aristocracy is 
purely and simply a government of the men most 
distinguished for worth and virtue ; a government 
in which the duties of a good man and a good 
citizen exactly coincide. Some few oligarchies and 
some few commonwealths approach to this standard, 
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inasmuch as honours and offices are in them con- 
ferred not alone with reference to wealth, hut to 
worth, ability, and virtue. And a commonwealth in 
which this habit prevails in respect to the selection 
of men for public trust, is in a certain sense, and in 
that respect, an aristocratic commonwealth. For 
in all states there will be a certain number of 
men in all ranks of life, bearing high characters, 
and possessing distinguished ability; and the 
government that avails itself of these, and, as that 
of Carthage, seeks for its supporters among the 
wealthy, among those who are conspicuous for their 
moral qualities, and among the people at large, that 
government is an aristocracy. 

In Sparta, worth and excellence, together with 
numbers, long shared the government. These, then, 
are the various forms of aristocracy ; and we may 
add to these, every form of commonwealth in which 
the balance inclines to the side of the few. 



The Mixed Form of Government, or the Aristocratic 
Commonwealth, 

Chapter 6. — It remains to speak of the mixed form 
of government, or of a commonwealth properly so 
called. We have shown that neither the aristocracies 
which we have spoken of, nor the oligarchies, nor the 
democracies, and least of all the absolute government 
in the hands of one individual, are just forms of 
polity, or anything else than corruptions ; but by 
exhibiting their real nature and character, we are 

D 2 
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tetter able to place in a strong light what is the 
fairest and the best form of government. 

It will be borno in mind that it has been above 
stated that the characteristic quality of a democracy 
is freedom, that of an oligarchy wealth, and that of 
an aristocracy virtue, or rather, more properly speak- 
ing, those intellectual and moral qualities which 
arise from cultivation, for which wealth and leisure 
afford the opportunity, and for which men are apt 
to give credit to those who possess such opportu- 
nities of acquiring them. It is assumed also, that 
men of virtue, ability, and wisdom, will pass good 
laws ; that obedience to the law is recognised as the 
duty of a good citizen; and that the majority who 
enact the laws will cause them to be respected. 

Now the union of these several qualities and 
characteristics, — the freedom of a democracy, the 
wealth of an oligarchy, the intellectual and moral 
qualities, the high birth and breeding, of an aristo- 
cracy, (for birth and breeding are the representatives 
of the wealth and virtues of past generations,)* — 
forms what is best deserving the name of a govern- 
ment, and may be called distinctively an Aristo- 
cratic Commonwealth. 

How such a Government may be formed, and how preserved. 

Chapter 7. — We will now show how such a govern- 
ment may be formed and preserved. In the first place, 
give full scope and opportunity of exercise to the 

* "H ya£ tlyimx \*rh X£%a7«s it\9vt«s urn) &prh. 
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peculiarities of each form ; let what is distinctive of 
a government in the hands of a few (such as the 
unpaid magistrates of Greece) exist in full vigour, 
and at the same time adopt into the system some of 
the principles and practices of a democracy. The 
blending of these opposite qualities will produce a 
mean between the two, and is therefore wise and 
politic. Again, it is politic to adopt the mean be- 
tween what either party, when left to itself, enforces, 
as, for instance, an oligarchy raises the qualification 
for public office, or for taking part in public affairs, 
to a very high point ; a democracy will have none 
or a very little. Now neither of these is conducive 
to the common good of all, and is to be avoided ; 
but a qualification intermediate between the two 
extremes is the proper one. So, also, as to the 
mode of election; a politic government, such as 
the aristocratic commonwealth we are describing, 
will borrow something of the peculiarities of both. 
The test of the admixture of all the elements being 
well and completely made, is, when a government 
may be called both aristocratic and democratic, ac- 
cording to the impression it makes on the person 
describing it. For both elements exist in its com- 
position; and each appears most conspicuous ac- 
cording to the particular point of view from which 
it is regarded. Such is the Spartan government; 
and accordingly by some who look to a certain 
portion of its institutions, it is called a democracy, 
while by others who fix upon other portions, it is 
denominated an oligarchy. A mixed government, 
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therefore, partaking in due proportions both of de- 
mocracy and of oligarchy, should, at the same time, 
appear both and neither. It must also be able to 
maintain itself without external aid, by its own 
native vigour ; and it will do so as long as all its 
component parts are so well disposed, that neither 
of them wish for any other form of government*. 

Of Absolute Government in the. Hands of an Individual. 

Chapter 8. — We have yet to speak of an absolute 
government in the hands of an individual ; not that it 
is worthy of much consideration ; but in a methodical 
treatise on the various forms of government, it 
cannot be passed over. In treating of just and 
legitimate monarchy, we have pointed out the con- 

* In Aristotle's criticism on Plato's Republic and Book of Laws, 
in the Second Book of the " Politics/' he complains that Plato has 
not clearly explained what he means by mixed government, and inti- 
mates that he omits the aristocratic element. Plato's comment on 
the Spartan constitution is, that the kingly power, being limited, 
first by the Senate of 28, and then by the Ephori, was able to main- 
tain itself, nnd to be the source of safety to others. 'H /W<A»<* 
<r«{' ifiTv, ig if tilt, ^vfifiixrot ytye/turn, xtt) p,irpt l%tv*tz, euhtm 
etuTi, fotrngtts <r»7f atXXoif y'tymv eurim, Hiftat, Lib. iii. c. II. Edit 
Lipsiae, 1 81 4. 

In a passage in the " P< liticus" (his ideal of a perfect ruler and 
statesman), Plato places in a clearer light what he means by mixed 
government, namely, " Monarchy limited by good laws ; w which, he 
says, is better than any of the six forms of simple government which 
he bad described, and which are substantially the same as defined 
by Aristotle; namely, tyranny, unlimited monarchy, oligarchy, 
aristocracy, democracy, and ochlochracy. Movagx'ta, **nw %tu%hU* 
filt U yp*f*ft*rit kyafalf. »vt lifttvs kiyo/xtt, i^rrn r«» ?£. — Platonis 
Opera Omnia. Stallbaum. Goths, 1841. TliXirtxis. P. 297. 
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ditions under which it is expedient for a people, and 
how it arises. We then mentioned two kinds of 
tyranny, both of which so far resembled a reason- 
able monarchy, that they both existed according to 
established law. The first is, that which is found 
among certain barbarous nations, who elect an 
autocrat to rule over them. The second is, that 
which prevailed of old time in certain states of 
Greece, the government of the JEsymnetes. These 
were, indeed, in one respect monarchies, for they 
were established by law, and received the willing 
obedience of their subjects. But in another point 
of view they were tyrannies, for they ruled despot- 
ically, and without consulting any other will than 
their own. But there is a third form of tyranny, 
which is most deserving of the name, and which is 
the direct opposite to a limited monarchy; namely, 
when one individual, setting himself above the law, 
rules over his equals and his betters, with no view 
to the general good, but solely for his own advan- 
tage; a government which no free man would 
willingly submit to. 

The Conditions necessary to the best Form of Government. 

The best Form of Government is that in which the Middle 
Classes predominate. 

Chapter 9. — Let us now proceed to investigate 
what is practically the best form of government, 
under which the generality of men and communities 
of men, in their ordinary condition, would find their 
life happiest, and themselves most at ease and con- 
tented ; for in inquiries of this kind we must look 
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to men in their average state, and not imagine what 
a community might be if composed of individuals 
all virtuous beyond the usual standard of humanity, 
and all endowed with intellectual and moral quali- 
ties which require peculiar gifts of nature and no 
common training. Neither are we going to describe 
a form of government such as our hopes might 
picture as most perfect; but a mode of life in which 
most men in an ordinary state of society might take 
a part, and a commonwealth not beyond the reach 
of any community. 

Of the aristocracies which we treated of above, 
some, such as those presumed to be founded on 
virtue alone, are above the level of the ordinary 
condition of man ; others resemble so nearly what 
we have described as a well-ordered commonwealth, 
that they may be almost included under the defini- 
tion. Indeed the solution of all these questions is 
to be found in principles applicable to all. These 
principles we have laid down in our Treatise on 
Ethics, where we have defined a happy life to be one 
which finds no impediment to the pursuit of virtue ; 
and where we proved that virtue is generally a 
course of action between two contrary extremes. 
We therefore come to the conclusion, that the 
middle course of life is the best, as well as the one 
most easily accessible to all. Now what is morally 
true of individuals, is also true of a government ; 
for a government represents the moral life of a com- 
munity. Accordingly, as in all states there are 
three great divisions, the very rich, the very poor, 
and the middle classes, and as it is admitted that a 
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happy mediocrity is the thing most to he desired, it 
is evident that the best condition of society is that 
in which the middle classes most abound, for of all 
classes they are most likely to be governed by calm 
reason. But the two extremes of society, the very 
wealthy and the very powerful on the one hand, and 
on the other the necessitous, the weak, the ignorant, 
those who neither respect themselves nor others *, 
are often the most difficult to bring under its 
control. The first are apt to be contumacious and 
wilful, the latter wicked ; both are disposed to break 
through the restraints of custom and propriety, and 
both are often guilty of conduct that is mischievous 
to the community. Sometimes the one, relying on 
their wealth, friends, and influence, throw off all 
obedience; which indeed is of a piece with their 
bringing up ; for even in their earliest years and in 
their schools, their self-will renders them difficult to 
control. Those on the contrary who are oppressed 
with want are generally too submissive ; so that a 
state composed chiefly of these two extremes may 
be said to consist of tyrants and slaves ; the latter 
unequal to the task of governing, and obliged to 
submit to arbitrary power; the former resisting 
control themselves, and ruling the rest despotically. 
Thence arise envy on the one side, and contempt on 
the other, and all those enmities which destroy the 
bonds of political and social life. But the prepon- 
derating body in the community should be, as far as 

* "Sffyec &ti/mv, .... ramtvoi Xtotv. 
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possible, one of similar habits, tastes and fortunes. 
This would chiefly be found among the middle 
class ; and that state will be best conducted which 
is composed to the greatest extent of those whom 
we may call its main support and substance. Their 
position too is the most secure, for they are above 
committing, and below provoking, injuries and 
offences. Accordingly thus prayed the poet, 

" Mine be the middle walk of life, 
More blest, more calm, more free from strife." 

It is plain, therefore, that the best commonwealth 
is that in which the middle class has the most in- 
fluence, and is, if not more powerful than both 
the others combined, yet able, by throwing its 
weight into one scale, to turn the balance, and pre- 
vent either of the others from going into extremes. 
Wherefore the most happy condition of society is 
that where the greatest number of persons is found 
possessing a moderate yet sufficient substance. 
When this is not the case, but the state is chiefly 
composed of the extremes of poverty and wealth, 
that government very soon becomes either an un- 
limited democracy or an unchecked oligarchy, 
and soon after that all power will fall into the 
hands of one man ; for a violent democracy and 
an arbitary oligarchy naturally give birth to abso- 
lutism. 

In addition to the reasons already stated, a com- 
munity in which the middle class predominates is 
less liable to seditious movements ; and in general, 
in proportion to the extension of that middle class, 
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is the tendency to tranquillity. For the same rea- 
son democracies are usually more durable than 
oligarchies, for they have a greater number of that 
class, and these are also admitted to the career of 
public honours. On the other hand, wherever these 
are few, and are greatly outnumbered by the lower 
class, the administration of affairs is ill conducted, 
and the government soon comes to an end. Solon, 
Lycurgus, Oharondas, and many others who have 
been most distinguished as lawgivers, have belonged 
to that middle class. 

From what has been already said, we may easily 
see why the forms of government most commonly 
found are either democracies or oligarchies ; for in 
general the middle class is not numerous, and in 
that case one of the two extremes gets the upper 
hand. Contests, however, are continually arising, 
and a violent struggle for the mastery is always 
going on between the wealthy and the lower classes, 
so that no fair and equitable government is pos- 
sible, but the chief power in the state is the per- 
petual point of contention and the reward of victory 
for one party or the other. Seldom, indeed, have 
those who founded states been wise or disinterested 
enough to place the basis of power in the middle 
classes in the first instance. One man alone, in- 
deed, who was born for power, was induced to 
establish this political arrangement *. But already 
the habit had been confirmed in the states of Greece 

* Solon. 
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not to look to or wish for this reasonable equality ; 
but some were ambitious to govern, while others 
were not averse to servitude. 

Chapter 10. — In every community the stability of 
government requires that those who wish for its con- 
tinuance should be more powerful than those who 
would destroy it. Now all communities consist of 
persons and classes of persons differing greatly from 
each other, and possessing certain broad distinctions 
that are at once recognised and allowed. This being 
the case, there are two ways of regarding society for 
political purposes : one which looks to mere numbers, 
the other which recognises the different grades and 
qualities existing among those numbers, namely, 
birth, wealth, education, refinement, and all the best 
results of freedom and cultivation. If mere num- 
bers are allowed to have the preponderance, the 
government will be a democracy; a simple and 
primitive one, such as the first we described, if the 
population is solely engaged in cultivating their own 
lands ; but the last and worst form of democracy, 
if the population is chiefly composed of artizans 
and day-labourers. If the power of the wealthy 
and most considerable persons, centered in a few 
hands, greatly preponderates over that of the many, 
an oligarchy arises, more or less strict, according to 
circumstances. It behoves the statesman, therefore, 
whatever his aims maybe, to bind to the institutions 
of the country the middle classes; for wherever 
those classes are stronger than both the extremes 
united, or even than only one of them, the institu- 
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tions are most likely to be durable ; for the wealthy 
are never likely to combine with the lower classes to 
overthrow the middle, and thereby to lead to a con- 
test which must end in either the wealthy or the 
lower classes getting the upper hand without check 
or control. It is far better that they should seek a 
middle point between these two extreme results; and 
if they seek it in good faith and in a moderate 
spirit (neither of which they are likely to display if 
acting hostilely to each other), they will find it. 
An arbitrator is in all cases a thing greatly to be 
desired, as producing mutual goodwill and confi- 
dence. Now, in affairs of state a middle class is 
just such an arbitrator; and the more decidedly 
the institutions are those of a mixed government, 
the more decisive and effectual will be that arbitra- 
tion, and the form of government the more lasting. 
Other political arrangements, which give to the 
aristocracy an undue share of power, are errors, and 
sooner or later the imaginary good turns out to be 
a real evil; for the overreaching ambition of the 
few is often more destructive to states than the 
narrow selfishness of the people. 



Pecuniary Qtialification for the Franchise. 

Though the needy, and all who are excluded from 
political power by their poverty or their low con- 
dition in society, are generally quiescent, if not 
ill treated, or deprived by bad government of the 
lawful means of gaining their livelihood, yet it is 
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desirable to extend, as far as can be with safety, the 
number of those invested with the franchise. 

Formerly, in some of the states of Greece, those 
only who could bring their own horses into the 
field, in case of hostilities, were invested with the 
franchise ; and in those times the cavalry was the 
chief arm in war. They were well disciplined, and 
accustomed to obedience, for without that an army 
is useless. But as the population of cities increased, 
and more men were able to bear arms, the number 
invested with a share of political power was aug- 
mented. The government thence arising they 
called a democracy; but, inasmuch as in it all 
orders are represented, we call such an arrangement 
nowadays, a mixed government. We see, therefore, 
now, why the ancient states were truly either oligarchi- 
cal or monarchical ; for on account of the smallness 
of the population they had no middle class. The 
numbers being few, and all accustomed to dis- 
cipline, it was natural that they should yield an easy 
obedience in general matters to those whom they 
were used to follow. 

Of the Deliberative, the Executive, and the Judicial Powers. 

Chapters 11 to 13. — Having exhibited the dif- 
ferent elements of states, and shown the various 
forms that they assume, and the reasons of those 
varieties, we must now explain what is properly 
called the sovereignty. This complex object re- 
solves itself into three parts, the deliberative, the 
executive, and the judicial. 
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Aristotle here proceeds to define the provinces of these 
respective powers, and to point out the different modes of 
constituting them then in practice, by different forms of 
election or nomination ; but as the ancients were confessedly 
defective in this portion of their political arrangements, 
and as the great and distinctive merit of our own constitu- 
tion is the mode in which this difficulty has been solved, by 
the separation and independence of these leading functions 
of government, it is unnecessary to follow the author through 
this portion of his subject. It is sufficient to have indicated 
the fact of his treating of it, under heads very nearly 
analogous in substance to those of modern political science. 



BOOK V. 
Of Revolutions. 

Chapter 1. — Since we have disposed of nearly all 
the other subjects connected with this inquiry, we 
come at length to that of the revolutions of states, 
their causes, and the means of preventing them. 

It will he found that revolutions arise from the 
neglect of the great principles of justice and equity ; 
democratic revolutions from the exaggeration of the 
principle of equality; oligarchical, from carrying to 
excess the principle of inequality or particular pri- 
vileges. We have examples of various forms of 
these revolutions in the different states of Greece *. 
.... A political system of absolute and universal 
equality is had ; experience proves it to be so, for 
no government founded on that principle is lasting. 

* Tfce details relate to the particular circumstances of these dif- 
ferent states, and are, therefore, now devoid of. interest 
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The reason is that what is faulty in its origin must 
of necessity turn out ill. Numbers, therefore, 
ought to be balanced by wealth and substance, by 
intelligence and cultivation. Nevertheless, a demo- 
cracy is quieter and less liable to seditions than an 
oligarchy, for the latter has two enemies, its own in- 
ternal factions, and the mass of the people ; whereas 
the people have only one, namely, the small yet 
powerful body that oppresses them, for their contests 
with each other are seldom serious. Besides, a 
democracy is nearer to the true commonwealth, in 
which the middle classes preponderate ; which is the 
safest and best of all. 

Chapter 2. — Men are tempted to sedition by the 
love of gain, by the desire of distinction, by the en- 
deavour to escape disgrace or punishment, by envy 
and jealousy, by an immoderate estimate of them- 
selves; by cupidity, contempt, or other evil passions; 
by insolence or by fear; or, lastly, to escape injustice 
or oppression. Sometimes it is a just ambition, as 
when too many are excluded from the. franchises and 
honours of the state ; sometimes it is a lawful fear, 
which induces men to combine to ward off injustice ; 
sometimes it is a commendable self-esteem, which 
leads the many to throw off the yoke of an oligarchy, 
or the few to rid themselves of the disorder and 
anarchy of a democracy. Thus in Thebes the de- 
mocracy was destroyed on account of its bad ma- 
nagement of public affairs, and in Megara in conse- 
quence of the anarchy and confusion introduced by 
it. The same thing happened at Syracuse until the 
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tyranny of Gelon interposed to stop it; and at 
Bhodes until it was overthrown by an insurrection. 

Changes in political power also arise from the dis- 
proportionate increase of some portion of the commu- 
nity. In the natural body, if symmetry is to be pre- 
served, its growth must be uniform in all its parts. 
So it is of the body politic. In quantity (or numbers) , 
and also in quality, that is, in wealth, virtue, and 
moral and intellectual culture, its expansion and 
progress should be harmonious and regular. Yet 
oftentimes a great and disproportionate development 
will have taken place in some portion of the com- 
munity before it has attracted much notice. Some- 
times such changes happen all at once, hV conse- 
quence of some sudden and unexpected event. As 
an example of the former, the gradual increase of 
the number of poor in some democracies and com- 
monwealths may be quoted. Of the latter there are 
many instances. At Tarentum, the numbers of the 
nobility and the persons of most influence were 
greatly reduced by the contest with the Iapygians, 
and afterwards with the Medes. The consequence 
was, that the mixed commonwealth was superseded 
by a democracy. The same effect arose from similar 
causes at Argos and at Athens. When democracies, 
however, grow wealthy, and the number of men of 
substance greatly increases, they are apt to change 
into oligarchies, or even to fall under the absolute 
government of a still smaller number. 

Changes are effected also by faction, or are 
brought on simply by bad management, or even by 

E 
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the slightest unforeseen circumstances. By the 
latter I mean circumstances which appear slight at 
first, and are therefore overlooked, hut which are 
found after a while to have worked a total revolu- 
tion. This was the case at Amhracia, where the 
qualification for voting was so small that it was 
thought that the difference between it and none at 
all was not worth preserving ; but the change pro- 
duced the most important results. 

Great differences of race and dissimilarities of 
character are also unfavourable to tranquillity. A 
well-ordered state is not to be formed out of a col- 
lection of people suddenly gathered together ; and 
therefore sudden accessions of population have in 
general led to disturbances and troubles, of which 
there have been numerous instances in all parts of 
Greece and Italy, and elsewhere. Differences of 
locality also have often a considerable effect in en- 
gendering feelings of hostility and disunion. At 
Clazomenee the inhabitants of the mainland were 
frequently at variance with those on the island. In- 
stances of the same kind occurred at Colophon and 
Notium. At Athens the same thing is observable ; 
the inhabitants of the Pir®us are much more in- 
clined to democracy than those of the city. For, as 
in war even the passing over a small watercourse 
will break the order of the phalanx, so it is in poli- 
tical matters ; small causes often lead to great con- 
vulsions, no less than the more conspicuous ones of 
inordinate wealth or great poverty, superior quali- 
fications unduly depressed, or crime unchecked and 
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unreproved. And whenever these small canses of 
difference arise in regard to matters in which 
powerful bodies in the state take a deep interest, 
they should be handled cautiously, and smoothed 
down, for it has been well said that the beginning is 
the half of everything, and there is no knowing to 
what extremities these small beginnings may lead. 

The eminent distinction acquired by one portion 
of the governing power, or the disproportionate in- 
crease of one of its constituent parts, may turn the 
scale and lead to either an oligarchy, a democracy, 
or a well-regulated commonwealth. The council of 
the Areopagus, which gained such credit in the 
Medean war, appeared to have greatly strengthened 
the aristocracy at Athens. But the rabble of the 
Athenian seamen that won the battle of Salamis and 
the sovereignty of the sea, thenceforth turned the 
scale of power in favour of the democracy. Again, 
the Argive nobles, after the battle of Mantinaea, 
endeavoured to put down the popular government. 
The popular party of Syracuse, on the other hand, 
after beating the Athenians, changed their mixed 
government into a democracy. There are many similar 
instances; and the struggles usually take place when 
the extreme parties are nearly balanced, and the 
middle class is weak or does not exist at all. In 
that case, the best and most conscientious members 
of the community take no part in these move- 
ments. They are the work of force or fraud, and 
sometimes of a mixture of both, as at Athens, when 
she fell under the tyranny of the four hundred. 

£ 2 
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Of the Causes of Revolution in Democracies, 

Chapter 4. — The insolence of demagogues is gene- 
rally the cause of the ruin of democracies. First, by 
calumniating the wealthy, they raise these against 
them, and cause even the most opposite parties to unite 
against a common danger. Next, they produce the 
same result by stirring up the populace and creating 
a sense of insecurity, Many are the examples of 
this. The democracy of the island of Cos was put 
down by the persons of property rising against the 
corruption and wickedness of the demagogues. In 
the island of Khodes the demagogues corrupted the 
soldiery with the money that ought to have been 
appropriated to the purposes of the state. The 
principal people were therefore driven in their 
own defence to rise and put down the democracy. 
This form of government was also destroyed at 
Heraclea by the leading persons of property and 
influence. These had been expelled by the dema- 
gogues, but they returned with reinforcements and 
extinguished the democracy. A very similar revo- 
lution took place at Megara. There the dema- 
gogues, in order to gain possession of the public 
funds and to carry on the government,' drove into 
exile a considerable number of the wealthiest citi- 
zens. These at length became so large a body that 
they returned in force, gave battle to the democratic 
party, and overthrew it. Precisely the same thing 
happened at Cum© ; and wherever you turn you find 
the experience of these changes and revolutions the 
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same. Sometimes they raise the upper and middle 
classes against them by seizing upon private pro- 
perty or the public revenue, and dividing the pro- 
ceeds in various forms of bribery and corruption. 
Sometimes they attack the rich through processes of 
law, that they may have their property to apply to 
the support of their government. In former times, 
when the same men were demagogues in the assembly 
and leaders in war, the next change was to a 
tyranny in the hands of one man. Nearly all the 
tyrants of old began with being demagogues. The 
reason why it was so then, but is not so now, is that 
in ancient times the demagogues led the armies in 
the field, but were no great orators in time of peace ; 
now, however, since oratory has been so much culti- 
vated, and rhetorical skill so increased, men who are 
able speakers are the great demagogues, but from 
want of experience in war they are no longer able to 
enslave the people, except perhaps occasionally for a 
short period. Tyrannies also arose in former times 
oftener than now from entrusting too much power to 
individual magistrates, as happened at Miletus. 
For the cities being then small, and the mass of the 
people living scattered in the country and engaged 
in husbandry, if their demagogues had enterprise 
and military skill, they soon got possession of the 
government. 

The great instrument, however, by which they 
accomplished their ends was, the confidence of the 
people ; and this they won by the hatred they dis- 
played and the persecution they exercised against 
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the rich. Such was the course taken by Pisis- 
tratus, when he raised the people of Athens against 
the inhabitants of that country, and established his 
power over both. Theagenes did the same at 
Megara ; and Dionysius, by taking advantage of the 
enmity excited against the wealthy, and impeaching 
them, enslaved the people of Syracuse. 

Changes occur also from the old form of demo- 
cracy to one still more democratic, in which no 
qualification is required either for electors or elected. 
In such cases demagogues aiming at power through 
flattery of the people, bring matters to the pass that 
the populace become masters of the laws and govern 
as they please. The remedy, or at least the check 
upon this, is that certain portions of the people 
should elect the rulers, and not the whole people in 
mass. 

The Cause of Revolution in Oligarchies. 

Chapter 5. — There are two most manifest causes 
of revolution in oligarchies. The first is, the op- 
pression of the people. This they will throw off by 
the help of the first man they can find to lead them, 
especially if he happen to belong to the oligarchical 
body itself, as was Lygdamis of Naxos, who, by the 
way, afterwards set himself up as the tyrant of his 
countrymen. The other takes its rise among the 
upper classes, and occurs when & very few of them 
have monopolised all the avenues to power, as was 
the case at Marseilles, at Ister, at Heraclea, and 
in other cities. There those who were excluded 
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plotted against the government until they brought 
about a revolution, and obtained admission by turns 
to all the offices of the state. In Marseilles the 
oligarchy -was thus enlarged. In the city of Ister it 
was extended to a body of six hundred citizens ; but 
at Heraclea the change ended in a democracy. At 
Cnidus there was the same cause of contention 
among the upper classes as at Marseilles ; an insur- 
rection took place, and the people, under a leader 
selected from the better sort, joined the insurgents, 
who were weak by themselves, and put down the oli- 
j garchy. In ancient times Erythrae also was well and 
wisely governed by the family of the Basilides; but, 
not choosing to be governed by a few individuals, 
the people changed the form of government. 

Oligarchies are often kept in a state of disturb- 
ance, and finally overthrown, by a species of dema- 
gogues belonging to their own class, who excite and 
mislead the multitude in order to sustain their own 
faction, as was the case on two occasions at Athens 
when Charicles supported the thirty tyrants, and 
Phrynicus the faction of the four hundred. At 
other times, the same sort of men have recourse to 
the arts of seduction and flattery at elections, when 
the choice of the magistrates or of the judiciary 
body is in the hands of the people at large, or even 
of a limited number of them; as happened at 
Larissa, Abydos, and Heraclea on the Euxine. 
Sometimes an oligarchy is narrowed into a very 
small compass, so that those who are excluded are 
as it were compelled to seek the aid of the people in 
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order to regain their position in the government. 
Men of spendthrift and profligate habits also are a 
common cause of the ruin of oligarchies, by their 
attempts to plunder the public, and their quarrels 
about the division of the spoil ; especially if, as at 
Elis, the ruling body has been contracted to a very 
small number. But an oligarchy, governing well, 
and acting harmoniously together, like that of 
Pharsalus, is not easily overturned. 

In time of war, oligarchies have sometimes been 
overthrown in consequence of having, through dis- 
trust of their own people, called in mercenaries, 
whose leaders have become their masters, and set up 
that species of oligarchical despotism called a dy- 
nasty. In peace, the cause of the fall of oligarchies 
has been their various acts of oppression, and arbi- 
trary interference with the rights of individuals. 

Changes also happen in the bases of power in 
oligarchies and in that judiciously-mixed form of 
government which we have called a polity or mixed 
commonwealth, by the simple operation of time and 
of natural causes ; as, for instance, when a certain 
pecuniary qualification has been settled for electors, 
for the members of the senate, and for the judiciary 
body, of such an amount as, in oligarchies, to place 
the governing power in a few, and in common- 
wealths to place it in the hands of the middle classes ; 
but a long course of prosperity occurring, either 
in consequence of peace or of some other fortunate 
events, land and other possessions increase greatly 
in value, so that the possessions of the poorest come 
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up to the point determined by the census, and give 
them the requisite qualification. This change 
sometimes take place gradually and insensibly, 
sometimes rapidly and almost at once, and converts 
the respective governments above mentioned, not so 
often to their opposites, as to different species of 
the same form ; as from steady and well-regulated 
governments to unchecked democracies and oli- 
garchies, or from the latter to the former. 

The Causes qf Revolution in Aristoa-acies. 

Chapter 6. — The causes of revolutions in aristo- 
cracies are similar to those in oligarchies (for an 
aristocracy is a sort of oligarchy), and arise from the 
small number of those who engross power; for if 
many having equal claims on the score of worth and 
ability are excluded, an insurrection ensues, as was 
the case with the Parthenise in Sparta. Spirited in- 
dividuals also often disturb the state, if unjustly 
excluded from power. Aristocracies are also liable 
to convulsions when the community becomes divided 
solely into the very rich and the very poor, as has 
happened after a long course of warfare by which a 
country is impoverished, and which causes the people 
to cry out for an agrarian distribution of property. 
This happened in Sparta, on account of the war with 
Messene. 

The ambition of a powerful individual to set up a 
monarchy is also a cause of disturbance in this form 
of government. But a more frequent one, both in 
commonwealths and aristocracies, is some error in 
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the original structure ; the ingredients of virtue and 
capacity, wealth and numbers, not having been well 
and properly combined. The governments that in- 
cline towards oligarchy we call aristocracies, while 
those that incline rather towards the people are de- 
nominated polities or mixed commonwealths. The 
latter are more permanent than the former, since the 
majority are masters of the state, and are more dis- 
posed to be attached to their government, as it is 
founded on justice and equity. On the other hand, 
when power is in the hands of the merely wealthy, it 
is apt to be misused, and to lead to a selfish policy 
and to acts of injustice. Generally a constitution 
falls on the side to which it naturally inclines ; a 
commonwealth declining to a democracy, and an 
aristocracy to an oligarchy; but the contrary hap- 
pens occasionally when a revolution is provoked by 
the injustice of the upper classes towards the lower, 
and a sudden and violent change ensues from an 
aristocracy to a democracy, or from a common- 
wealth to an oligarchy; for that constitution only is 
stable which is founded on justice and equity, and 
which secures to each his own. A change of the 
above kind happened at Thurium, where a small 
oligarchy got illegal possession of all the land of the 
country; the people, who were warlike, rose, mas- 
tered the mercenaries of the nobles, and confiscated 
and divided their estates. Moreover, as all aristo- 
cracies partake of the nature of an oligarchy, their 
tendency is to seek to promote what they conceive 
to be the interests of the upper classes at the ex- 
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pense of that of the community at large. This was 
the case in Lacectemon, and at Locri it caused the 
ruin of the constitution; measures having been 
adopted there which would never have been per- 
mitted in a democracy, or in a well-combined aristo* 
cratical commonwealth. 

The alteration of the basis of power in aris- 
tocracies generally occurs imperceptibly, and in 
consequence of the neglect of some little matter 
which appeared unimportant. We observed above 
that most constitutions owed their ruin to the neg- 
lect at first of some little circumstance ; for by 
overlooking something which touches an essential 
principle of the commonwealth, they are the more 
easily led to make some other change, which is some- 
what greater than the little one just permitted ; and 
thus by degrees they disturb the whole order and ar- 
rangement of the government. An instance of this 
occurred at Thurium. There was a law that no 
one should be re-elected to a military command 
until after an interval of five years. Some young 
men, distinguished in war, popular with the troops 
and with the people, and not having much respect 
for the civil power, set about getting this law 
altered. The committee of the senate, to whom the 
matter was referred, were over-persuaded to sanction 
it, under the idea that the movers in this matter 
would rest content with this change only, and would 
not attempt to disturb the other parts of the consti- 
tution. Very soon, however, another question 
arising, they found out that they had lost all their 
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power, that their opposition was fruitless, and that 
a dynasty, or military tyranny, was set up in the 
place of their mixed government. 

Constitutions are also sometimes overturned by 
external violence, in consequence of the hostility of 
powerful neighbours; as by the Athenians and 
Lacedaemonians in their late contests, and in their 
endeavours to bring all the states of Greece under 
forms of government similar to their own. 

How good Governments are preserved. 

Chapter 7. — We have now to describe the means 
by which good governments are preserved ; for which 
we have cleared the way by what we have said of 
the causes which lead to their destruction. In well- 
combined and well-balanced commonwealths, besides 
the strict observance of established laws, it is espe- 
cially necessary to keep a narrow watch upon little 
matters. For a great change in the laws may creep 
on gradually, just as a small expense often incurred 
ruins a large fortune ; and men are apt to be misled 
by the sophism, that " a mickle is not a muckle." 
Next, let men be on their guard against those who 
flatter and mislead the multitude; their actions 
prove what sort of men they are. 

Some aristocracies, and even oligarchies, have 
been long preserved, not by the unassailable na- 
ture of their institutions so much as by the 
good and wise conduct of the governing body. 
Dealing fairly and honourably with the interests of 
those excluded from power, acting in harmony with 
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those of their own class, bringing into office the 
leaders of the people most distinguished for ability, 
not repressing the ambitious, not aiming at wealth 
through the oppression of the poor, they govern 
with a view to the general good, and avoid those 
convulsions which arise either from the undue ex- 
clusion of men of their own order from power 
(for aristocracies also have their demagogues), or 
from allowing power to remain in the same hands 
too long, and until it becomes impossible to con- 
trol it. 

At times governments are preserved by the very 
proximity of danger, real or imaginary; just as an 
officer, in order to keep the night-watch attentive, 
allows them to believe that the enemy is at hand. 

Dangerous animosities, especially between the 
leading persons or most important classes in the 
community, and political disturbances having for 
their object a change in the laws, are most especially 
to be guarded against; and those who still hold them- 
selves aloof from the struggle, should be kept, if 
possible, from joining in it ; and to do this, by dis- 
covering and dealing with an evil at its commence- 
ment, is not given to any ordinary man, but is the 
mark of the true statesman. And the census, which 
regulates the qualification for office, should be 
revised from time to time, to prevent any undue 
exclusions, and to obviate the possibility of power 
being concentrated in too few hands. . . . The 
even balance of all the different orders of the state 
should as much as possible be preserved, by 
strengthening the weak, and increasing the middle 
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class, which is the surest guarantee against the 
factious designs of either party. . . . We 
must repeat, that all classes should be well disposed 
to the existing institutions, so that the number of 
the discontented should be greatly outweighed by 
the rest. . . . And it must never be forgotten 
in a well-balanced state, as it is in those in which 
one element is allowed to preponderate, that the 
mean between all these extremes is especially to 
be aimed at ; for it invariably happens, that where 
one element alone is regarded and becomes para- 
mount, the whole fabric of government is destroyed. 
Certain deviations from what may be strictly the 
best, may occur without much injury; as in the 
human features, a departure from strict regularity 
does not much interfere with beauty ; but in forms 
of government, an excessive deviation, or dispro- 
portionate increase of any one of its constituent 
points, will first injure and finally subvert the 
whole. The lawgiver and the statesman should 
therefore always have their eyes on these principles, 
and take care that neither party is oppressed by the 
other. Without both rich and poor, there can be 
no commonwealth properly so called. If you come 
to a division of property, you set up some form of 
government totally different, and, by destroying the 
existing laws, you destroy the state. A great mis- 
take is made by demagogues in a democracy, when 
they make war upon wealth, and wrest the laws to 
their own temporary advantage, and thus divide the 
community into two hostile bodies ; and an equal 
error and crime is committed by the rulers of an 
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oligarchy, in persecuting and denouncing the 
humbler classes. Much rather ought their motto 
to be, " We will do the community no wrong, but 
govern according to the maxims of justice and 
equity;" the very reverse of this maxim being the 
one they generally act upon. 

But what will most contribute to the permanence 
and safety of states, and yet is now much neglected, 
is an education according to the pattern of the 
constitution. The best and most venerable laws 
are of little avail, unless men are brought up to 
respect them, and to shape their lives and manners 
in conformity with them. Whatever be the form of 
government, the conduct to be inculcated should be 
free from extremes, and should aim at moderation, 
and to giving effect to the main principle of the 
constitution, in subordination to, and with the view 
to promote, the general good. This is often over- 
looked ; in oligarchies, by giving the rein to luxury 
and effeminacy; in democracies, by carrying to excess 
the principles of liberty and equality, and by living 
each for himself and for his own interests. This 
is bad ; for no one ought to think it slavery to live 
according to a high and good model, but rather to 
deem it most expedient, safe, and creditable so to 
do. 

Of Revolutions in Monarchies. 

Chapter 8. — Monarchies, whether limited or abso- 
lute, are liable to the same changes that befall lim- 
ited governments, and are preserved or destroyed by 
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the same causes. Eoyaltyis a species of aristocracy. 
Tyranny, on the other hand, is composed of the nar- 
rowest kind of oligarchy and of democracy ; it is there- 
fore the worst species of rule for the governed, as 
heing the embodiment of two evils, the excess of both 
the abovementioned forms of government. Royalty 
is created by the upper classes of society, to enable 
them to resist the encroachments of the populace ; 
and originally a king was selected from among the 
nobles for some personal superiority, or some emi- 
nent and distinguished qualities of mind and character. 
But a tyrant is usually the creation of the populace, 
in their contests with the upper classes, and as a 
protection against oligarchical oppression. Nearly 
all tyrants were originally demagogues, who were 
trusted by the people to incriminate and attack the 
nobles. Sometimes they arose out of a stretch of 
the kingly power by one invested with only a limited 
authority ; sometimes from the conversion of offices 
of limited duration to offices for life. The kingly 
power has often been conferred on men of great per- 
sonal worth, or of highly- distinguished descent, or 
for great benefits effected for the community ; as, for 
the defence of their country in war, or for deliver- 
ing it from tyranny, or for founding colonies and 
extending the national conquests, like Codrus, and 
Cyrus, and the kings of Sparta, Macedon, and others. 
A king is the national guardian, protecting the pro- 
perty of the rich, and shielding the poor from wrong. 
A tyrant, on the other hand, looks not to the pub- 
lic interests, but to his own ; and while mere selfish 
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indulgence is the end and aim of a tyranny, that of 
a monarchy is all that is good and honourable. . . . 

Injustice, fear, contempt, cause the destruction of 
tyrannies, as they do of monarchies when they over- 
step the bounds of lawful authority. . . . They are 
both also exposed to external violence, from govern- 
ments opposed to them in principle; and this is 
very often assisted by domestic discord. . . . The 
ambition of powerful subjects is a common cause of 
the fall of tyrannies ; and they perish, also, in the 
hands of successors who become dissolved in luxury, 
and lose the skill and the courage of their first 
founders. 

Royalty is not easily destroyed by external vio- 
lence, but, on the contrary, is generally strong enough 
to put down opposing powers, and is therefore 
usually an enduring institution. The causes of its 
overthrow are chiefly these two : the intrigues of its 
most powerful subjects, and the attempts of the king 
himself to throw off all control and make himself 
absolute. These limited monarchies, however, are 
forms of government very seldom found now-a-days, 
inasmuch as they arise from the voluntary submis- 
sion of the whole body of the people. The great 
prevailing equality at present prevents this*; and, 
moreover, there is no one so raised above the rest 
as to be equal to the dignity and greatness of the 
throne, and worthy of a willing homage. We see, 

* Aristotle was writing at a time when all the mixed govern- 
ments of Greece had been destroyed. 

F 
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therefore, only absolute monarchies, or mere tyran- 
nies, supported by force or fraud. Sometimes 
limited hereditary monarchies fall, through the con- 
temptible character of the reigning sovereign, and 
sometimes in consequence of his overbearing and 
tyrannical conduct, which causes the voluntary sub- 
mission on which his power rests to be withdrawn 
from him. 

How Limited Monarchies are best preserved. 

Chapter 9. — Limited monarchies are best preserved 
by moderation. The more strictly they are limited, 
the longer they will last. The farther they recede 
from despotism, and the more they approximate to 
equality of rights with their subjects, the less are 
limited monarchs exposed to envy and unpopularity. 
Hence the Molossian monarchy lasted so long ; and 
hence also the kingly power in Sparta, by the divi- 
sion and limitation of its authority, was increased 
in real influence and stability. Accordingly, when 
Theopompus was asked by his queen whether he 
was not ashamed to transmit to his sons a less 
authority than he had received from his ancestors, 
he answered no ; for he should transfer to them a 
throne more steadfast and durable 

How Tyrannies are maintained. 

Tyrannies are maintained by two modes — severity 
and lenience. The most conspicuous tyrants have 
been very strict in keeping down all competitors, 
(mowing the tallest stalks, as the saying is,) pro- 
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hibiting clubs and assemblies, patting down meet- 
ings for mutual instruction, schools, or other places 
of education, keeping men personally ignorant of 
each other and unacquainted with each other s move- 
ments, and destroying everything tending to generate 

mutual confidence and independent spirit 

Spies and informers are their principal instruments, 
and their great study is, to set man against man, 
and class against class. They endeavour, also, to 
keep the people poor, in order that, living only from 
hand to mouth, they may have neither leisure nor 
spirit for revolutions. The Pyramids of Egypt, the 
vast building of the Cypselidae, the Olympian 
temple of the sons of Pisistratus, and other great 
works, are the records of that kind of policy, and 
were intended to employ and to impoverish the 
people. Inordinate taxation is also designed for the 
same end. In five years the people of Syracuse 
paid the whole amount of their property into the 
exchequer of their tyrant Dionysius. War, too, is 
a favourite occupation of a tyrant, for the sake of 
occupying the attention of the people, and making 
himself necessary to them as their leader. Those 
whom he distrusts most are his own especial friends, 
as possessing the readiest means of supplanting him. 
An unbridled democracy is, in all its doings, exactly 
similar to a tyranny. Its objects and instruments 
are the worst, and both equally are served by the 
tamest and weakest of mankind. A democracy is 
always anxious to lord it as a sovereign ; it there- 
fore has its flatterers in the shape of Demagogues, 
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and its unscrupulous servants who are ready for 
any unworthy action. The leaders of a democracy 
must, just like tyrants, have persons to defend their 
misdeeds, and to please them by flattery ; and as no 
man of a really free spirit, or with a due sense of 
his own dignity, will condescend to this, such men 
are hated and feared both by democracies and by a 
tyrant. . . Such, then, are the wicked expedients 
for upholding tyranny ; namely, the debasement of 
the people, the destruction of mutual confidence, 
and the impoverishment of the country, for the 
better preservation of the tyrant's power. . . . 

BOOK VI. 
That true Liberty is not found in Democracies. 
This book is little more than an amplification of some of 
the points previously dealt with, and contains little that 
need be here repeated. Aristotle remarks, that in his time 
the due admixture of the elements of aristocracy and de- 
mocracy, in the various governments of Greece, was not 
sufficiently attended to, and he points to that as the cause 
of their short duration. He recapitulates the principles on 
which democratic governments are founded, the chief of 
which are, " arithmetical equality," or government by mere 
numbers, without reference to property, or to any especial 
fitness arising from any considerations, intellectual or moral. 
The opinion of the majority told by the head becomes there- 
fore law. Thence arises the subjection of the upper classes 
to the lower, and the consequent licentiousness and tyranny 
of the latter under the idea that liberty consists in living 
according to each man's individual will. The laws and 
usages of democracies, in support of this theory, are then 
enumerated ; — the principal of which are, universal suffrage ; 
no property qualification for voting or holding office ; the 
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short duration of official power ; that no one except military 
commanders should he elected twice to the same office; 
that the sovereignty should reside in • the assembly, and 
should be as sparingly as possible imparted to particular 
magistrates. 

Then, inasmuch as birth, wealth, education, with 
all their intellectual and moral results, are the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of oligarchical govern- 
ments, the opposites of all these have the preference 
in democracies, namely, low birth, want of substance, 
want of education and of moral and intellectual 
training. Under this system no magistracy can be 
permanent, and if any should by chance have come 
down from ancient times of any permanent or 
hereditary character, it must be got rid of, and its 
power transferred to one appointed by election. 
These are the properties of democracies. But this 
" arithmetical equality " is not true equality, nor 
can true liberty result from it. Without due pro- 
portion between wealth aAd numbers, true equality, 
and the results to be anticipated from just govern- 
ment, are impossible ; and this must be aimed at by 
the wise admixture of all the constituent elements 
of a well-ordered state. . . 

Certain democratic governments, of people subsisting on 
agriculture or pasturage, are next described. These were 
the most ancient, as well as the most successful instances, of 
this arrangement of society, and, in Aristotle's opinion, 
-they are suitable only, if at all, to society in that primitive 
state ; but, even in them, he says that the condition of per- 
manence is that there should be a property qualification for 
magisterial offices, and consequently, the introduction of an 
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aristocratical element ; and if the social arrangements are 
such that the government is, in fact, in the hands of the best 
and most capable men, and not of men of inferior note or 
capacity, that may be taken as an instance of the best form 
of democracy, on account of the good and sensible qualities 
both of the governing body and of the governed. He adds, 
that under such a state of society the upper classes, finding 
themselves invested with a due share of influence, would 
not be disposed to conspire to effect its overthrow. His 
maxims of political economy for creating and encouraging 
the growth of such a community are superseded by those of 
modern times. Upon the democracies of towns, Aristotle 
proceeds to pronounce a severe judgment, the ancient stock 
of the wealthy and substantial citizens in each state having, 
in his day, been overwhelmed by the admixture of the 
lowest order of artizans and of foreigners, who had been 
invested with the franchise through the influence of dema- 
gogues. In such, he says, the practice was that 

"Ancient customs were to be done away with, 
ancient ties, civil and sacred, to be broken, every- 
thing to be changed according to the new and false 
theory, in order to level all distinctions, and to 
enable the multitude to live and to govern accord- 
ing to their will. The result was, an assimilation of 
democratical to tyrannical government, in its habits 
and modes of action; for to such a multitude it is 
far pleasanter to live licentiously, than to submit to 
the restraints of wisdom and prudence." 

Chapter 3.— . . ." The difficulty which those who 
set up democracies meet with is, not in bringing them 
about m the first instance, for any one can set up a 
government of that kind that may last one, two, r 
three days, but the* main difficulty is, in making 
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them permanent. With that view, they should en- 
deavour as far as possible to cut off all sources of 
pecuniary corruption, to prevent all groundless im- 
peachments, and all proceedings directed especially 
against the upper classes, and calculated to make 
them feel that the ruling power is hostile to 
them." . . . 

The mode of doing so, pointed out by Aristotle, has espe- 
cial reference to the institutions of ancient society, and to 
the then state of economical knowledge ; but he recom- 
mends that measures should be taken to cause the pros- 
perity of the people to be permanent, by directing them to 
employments in which their labour will be reproductive, 
and, in particular, in sending out colonies to occupy waste 
lands. 

Of Oligarchies. 

Chapter 4. — ..." That species of oligarchy will 
be most durable which most resembles a well-ordered 
commonwealth, and which consequently opens freely 
all inferior offices to the lower ranks of citizens, and 
associates with itself the best men it can find among 
the great body of the people. The chief safety is 
in good government. Healthy bodies, whether 
natural or political, like sound ships, will bear 
many hard encounters ; but when the body politic, 
or the natural body, is weak and sickly, it requires 
tender handling, and, like a crazy vessel, may be 
knocked to pieces by a slight blow, or wrecked by 
the smallest mistake of its navigators. As, there- 
fore, a democracy is only preserved by the over- 
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whelming force of numbers, so an oligarchy must 
look for security from wisdom and moderation/' 

The other chapters of this book may be passed over. 
They relate to the details of civil administration, and have 
little interest except as a record of the civil arrangements 
in the leading Greek states. The extracts above given from 
this book have been much abridged, as being little more 
than amplifications of what had gone before. 



BOOK VII. 

The Foundation of Public Happiness the same as thai of Indi- 
viduals ; namely », a certain Increase of external Prosperity, 
and the perfecting of our intellectual and moral Nature. 

Chapters 1 to 6. — Whoever would rightly deter- 
mine what is the best form of government, must 
first define what is the best kind of life. 

Those people are the happiest (barring unusual 
accidents), who live under the best government that 
their circumstances admit. 

What, then, is the kind of life most eligible for 
man in general ? And does the well-being of in- 
dividuals and of communities result from the same 
causes ? 

The first of these questions was discussed in the 
Treatise on Ethics, in which it was proved that the 
happiness of man depends upon a certain measure 
of external advantages, on health of body, and on 
the state and condition of his mind. For no one 
would call that man happy who possessed neither 
courage, nor self-command, nor a regard for justice, 
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nor intelligence and good sense. Devoid of the 
first, he would be liable to be frightened at a fly ; 
without temperance he would wallow in the lowest 
sensuality; without honesty and a sense of justice, 
he would, for the sake of the smallest gain, take in 
his best friend ; and in the same manner, if without 
mental cultivation, he is without judgment, and is 
liable to be misled like a child, or like one deprived 
of his reason. A certain portion, therefore, of all 
these qualities and virtues is, by common consent, 
necessary to happiness. Most men are contented 
with their own measure of them; but of estates, 
money, power, and honour, the desire is usually un- 
bounded. Yet it is indisputable that happiness is 
the lot of those who lead a virtuous life, and whose 
minds are most adorned with intellectual cultivation, 
if possessing at the same time a moderate share of 
this world's goods ; rather than the lot of those who 
abound in wealth, but are poorly furnished with 
moral and intellectual excellences. External goods 
are mere instruments, the excess of which may be 
injurious or useless ; but of mental and moral ac- 
quirements and perfections there can be no excess, 
but the more they abound the more honourable and 
useful they are to the individual and to society. 
What comparison can there be between the perfect- 
ing the spiritual nature of man, and the acquirement 
of any amount of external possessions ? It is for 
the sake of the mind only that these latter are 
worth thinking of, and as far as they contribute to 
virtue, to wisdom, and to all noble actions. Of 
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this we ought to feel conscious from a consideration 
of the nature of the Divinity Himself, whose happi- 
ness consists not in external objects, but in His 
own perfections. 

External prosperity, therefore, and happiness, are 
things of a different nature; chance may bestow 
the one, but not the moral and intellectual qualities 
which produce the other. And as these qualities 
are essential to the happiness of an individual, they 
are no less so for a collection of individuals, ga- 
thered together in a well-ordered state. Bad men 
can never make a good government ; for there can 
be no good action, either from an individual or a 
state, that is not founded on virtue and wisdom. 
The courage, justice, and moderation of a govern- 
ment has the same power and form as the courage, 
justice, temperance, and wisdom of an individual; 
and it will probably be admitted without further 
argument, that the virtues of individuals and of go- 
vernments are the same. 

Chapters 7 to 11. — 

In the succeeding chapters Aristotle proposes first the 
question, whether the active or the quiet life be the prefer- 
able ; and secondly, which is the best form of government? 
The latter question he answers by repeating his former 
opinion, that it depends on the circumstances of each indi- 
vidual people ; and that " that constitution is the best 
under which they will be best governed and live most 
happily." 

The former question he goes into at some length, and con- 
demns that political ambition which leads nations to inter- 
fere with and to aim at the oppression of each other. He 
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then throws out some considerations respecting the populous - 
ness of states, the most convenient extent of territory, the 
means of offence and defence, national spirit and national 
character, the influence of climate, and other subjects, his 
opinions upon which have now no particular interest ; hut 
he is led in the course of them to express more clearly and 
decidedly than he had done before his opinion as to the best 
form of political society. 



The best Form of Political Society. 

He says (Chapter 7), " A community is composed 
of several essential parts ; there must be husbandmen 
to supply food, there must be arts, arms, wealth, 
law and justice ; and lastly, though first in import- 
ance, due provision for the worship of the Divinity, 
and priests to serve Him. All these things a well- 
regulated state requires; for society properly so 
called is not an unorganized multitude, brought 
together by chance or accident, but an assemblage 
of people having among themselves every element 
of what may be called their life and well-being." 

He then recommends a division of labour and a due 
assignment of employments to individuals according to 
their different tastes and capacities ; and proceeds to say 
(Chapter 8), that in the state theoretically the best, political 
power would be lodged in the hands of those only who, by 
the possession of property, had leisure enough to afford a 
probability that, by due cultivation of their faculties, they 
would be found to have ability and character fitting them 
for the right use of it ; carefully and by name excluding 
those classes who, by reason of their being exclusively oc- 
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cupied with manual labour of the lowest kind, he thought 
unable to come up to that standard*. 

On Municipal Regulations. 

Some minute suggestions follow with respect to municipal 
regulations, and it is especially enjoined that all requisite 
sanitary measures should be attended to ; and in particular 
that a plentiful supply of wholesome water should be pro- 
vided ; that the streets should be laid out with a view to 
elegance and comfort as well as utility ; and that due care 
should be taken to place the temples and other public 
buildings in situations where they would be the greatest 
ornament to the city. 

On National Character. 

Chapters 12 and 13. — The next question passed under 
review relates to the genius and character of the people. 
Aristotle asks what is the national character best calculated 
to promote individual happiness and good government, and 
how such a disposition may be produced. He says, that the 
perfection of human happiness requires that we should pro- 
pose to ourselves the best and highest ends, and choose the 
best means of attaining them. Nature, custom, and reason 
contribute towards enabling us to form these dispositions, 
and to smooth the way for the influence of that education 
which forms the virtuous citizen, and makes him pliable and 
obedient to the hand of the wise legislator. In the details of 
this portion of his subject, however, and in that of educa- 
tion generally, Christian philosophy and modern experience 
have superseded the views of antiquity. Nevertheless, the 



* Aristotle nowhere treats political power as a matter of right, 
but invariably as a question of expediency, to be determined with 
reference to the interests of the whole community. 
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high standard of individual, and therefore of national cha- 
racter, which he holds up as the point to he aimed at by 
the legislator, is worthy of being kept in view. 

He says, that his care should be " to consider by 
what institutions, and by what training, he will be 
able to form good men, and to develop the best 
parts of mans nature by directing it to the highest 
objects. There are two parts of our nature, the 
higher and the lower. The latter seems to subsist for 
the sake of the former, and in order, under right di- 
rection, to be instrumental to its development. The 
arts minister to and aid the reason. Labour and 
business are undertaken for the sake of leisure ; war 
for the sake of peace ; the most necessary and use- 
ful things for the sake of leading to the most beau- 
tiful and the most noble. The legislator, therefore, 
embracing all these in his consideration, should 
have regard not alone to the comparatively inferior 
acts and results, but to those that belong to the 
higher and better part of our nature, as the ends 
and objects of our existence. Business and war 
are right in their turn ; but far better are peace and 
leisure; the things necessary and useful to our 
daily life are to be attended to ; but even more, the 
true, the beautiful, and the honourable. And to these 
higher objects should the minds of youth be directed, 
and not of youth alone, but of all others who need 
instruction. Great has been the error of some who 
have passed for able legislators in Greece, in not 
holding up these highest objects as the aim of their 
institutions, and in not seeking to develope all the 
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virtues of our nature, but unwisely inclining too 
much towards the mere useful arts, and those that 
minister to the desire of gain. Lycurgus has been 
unreasonably praised for sacrificing everything in 
his institutions to ideas of war and conquest. Not 
that the military virtues are not to be cultivated, for 
without courage and the power of endurance a 
nation may be exposed to lose its liberties ; but they 
should be regarded chiefly as the means of maintain- 
ing peace ; and peace and leisure should be made 
fruitful by the devotion of men's minds to justice 
and temperance, philosophy and wisdom, in which 
alone, and not in idle and luxurious enjoyment, 
consists true happiness." 

In the remainder of the present, and in the whole of the 
last book (the 8th), there is little that is now interesting, the 
question of education, to which they chiefly relate, being to 
the ancient world so different in many respects from what 
it is in modern times. A few sentiments, however, which 
are put forth in these two books, are of universal applica- 
bility, and may very appropriately conclude this abstract of 
a work which must in all ages excite admiration by its 
profound wisdom, and by its calm analysis of subjects that 
most deeply stir the passions, while they most permanently 
affect the happiness of mankind. 

On Education. 

Parts of Book 7, c. 15, and Book 8, c. 2 and 3. — 
" In childhood, and in the earliest period of educa- 
tion, have more care for the health of the body than 
for the mind, and for the moral character rather 
than for the intellectual. Let nothing base or ser- 
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vile, vulgar or disgraceful, meet the eye or assail the 
ear of the young; for from words to actions is often 
but a step. Let nothing of the sort, therefore, be 
either spoken of by them, or be heard spoken of by 
others. Let their earliest and first impressions be 
in all things the best, for we are all governed greatly 
by first impressions. Let them be taught fully all 
the essential elements of education, and as much of 
what is merely useful in a mechanical point of view, 
as will not have the effect of rendering the body, the 
soul, and the intellectual powers, less capable of 
arriving at the highest excellence of their respective 
natures ; for a too exclusive devotion to some of the 
mere mechanical arts is apt to injure the bodily facul- 
ties, and, by unduly absorbing, to depress the mind. 
Let, therefore, not those things only be learnt which 
are the usual instruments of instruction, but those 
which, like the fine arts, teach us how to enjoy and 
embellish leisure. The merely useful or absolutely 
necessary matters of education are not the only 
ones that ought to be attended to; but to those 
should be added such as exalt and expand the mind, 
and convey a sense of what is beautiful and noble. 
. . . For to be looking everywhere to the merely 
useful, is little fitted to form an elevated character 
or a liberal mind. 



POLYBIUS 



THE BOMAN CONSTITUTION. 



{Extracts from the Preface to* Book VI. of Polybius'e History of 
Rome. Written about B.0. 140.) 



The spectacle which the ancient world presented to Aris- 
totle while composing the treatise with which we have just 
been occupied, was the prostrate condition of all the go- 
vernments and people of Greece under the heavy hand of 
the military power of Macedon, and the expansion of that 
power to the furthest confines of the East by the genius of 
the youthful Alexander. Through the calm reasoning and 
severe analysis of the Treatise on "Politics 9 ' there gleams 
a high and patriotic spirit, which seems to aim at recover- 
ing his countrymen from the degradation into which they 
had fallen, by pointing out its causes, and holding up to 
their view the true models of political wisdom and the pure 
sources of individual virtue and happiness. But his efforts 
were in vain, for corruption had too completely enervated 
the democracy of Athens ; the spirit and form of the ad- 
mired institutions of Sparta were extinguished ; and the 
cognate and allied states of the two leading republics were 
sunk in the same moral and political exhaustion. 

A hundred years passed away, and another great power 
arose from the other side of the horizon. Rome, which in 
the days of Aristotle and Alexander attracted little notice, 
had become animated with the vigour which had once in- 
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spired the people of Greece, and was proceeding to fill the 
space in the then civilized world which had been occupied 
before their day by their illustrious predecessors. Within 
130 years after the death of Aristotle, the Roman armies 
had conquered Hannibal, destroyed Carthage, subdued 
Spain, dissolved the Achaean League, overrun Asia Minor, 
and planted their eagles on Mount Taurus, and beside the 
Euphrates. 

Among the principal Achaeans sent to Rome as hostages 
after the final submission of the Greek people, was Poly- 
bius, about the year b.o. 167. It appears that, during a re- 
sidence there of several years, he collected the materials for 
his history of that people, from the commencement of the 
brilliant period of their contest with Hannibal (b.c. 220, 
the beginning of the second Punic war), to the point in their 
progress which he had himself witnessed. In this design 
he was assisted by the conqueror of Africa, whose friendship 
and companionship he enjoyed during many years, being 
present with Scipio at the destruction of Carthage (b.c. 
146), and probably also at the taking of Numantia, b.c. 133. 

The first five books of Polybius's history describe the in- 
vasion of Italy by Hannibal, and the series of striking 
events to which that great enterprise gave occasion. The 
grand spectacle of an untiring national spirit guided by 
profound wisdom, as exhibited in the firm and finally 
triumphant resistance to Hannibal, is unfolded with evident 
admiration and in much detail. The magnanimity and 
courage with which the Senate and people of Rome had 
braved the oft-recurring periods of threatening and adverse 
fortune, impresses his mind as deeply as the great exploits 
which he had himself seen ; which were fast giving them 
the dominion of the world ; and which led them in a few 
more years to extend their conquering arms from the utmost 
extremity of Spain on one side to the Euphrates on the 
other. Struck by these results of the union of resistless 
bravery with consummate policy, he stops in the course of 
his history to ask himself, what were the causes that formed 

G 
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a people capable of this greatness ? what the form of go- 
vernment " from which, as from a fountain, all these high 
aspirations, all these daring aims, and all this splendid 
success had flowed," and which, by its results on the national 
character, " merited the same praise that you would give to 
an individual in whom all these qualities of magnanimity 
and valour were most conspicuous?"* 

This question he answers in the preface to the sixth 
book of his history, and in a manner so remarkable, (as a 
proof that, years after Aristotle wrote, the same principles 
that had been so elaborately unfolded in the Treatise on 
" Politics" were still recognised as true by the leading 
minds of the day, and referred to as the guides and stand- 
ards of political life and true liberty,) that, even at the 
risk of a little repetition in some portion of the following 
extract, from its similarity to the statements and argu- 
ments of Aristotle, it will be acceptable to many readers to 
see reproduced a large portion of Polybius's remarks on the 
Roman constitution, as it affected the development and 
caused the greatness of that State. He says : — 

" That the state of Borne in his day was a matter 
by no means easy to be thoroughly understood, on 
account of the complicated nature of its govern- 
ment ; nor could any one comprehend it without a 
clear insight into all its institutions, public and pri- 
vate. Whoever, therefore, would obtain a precise 
view of its particular excellences, must bestow on 
the inquiry much diligent and careful attention." 

He therefore follows Aristotle in his enumeration of the 
three simple forms of government — the kingly, the aristo- 
cratic, and the democratic — and in his description of that 
which is the best of all, namely, that in which all these 

* Polybius, Bekkeri, vol. i. p. 495. 
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elements are duly and judiciously mingled, as in Lycurgus's 
constitution for Sparta. He then proceeds : — 

" As kingly government and aristocracy properly 
so called rests not on force and fear, bat on wise 
laws, just and upright administration, and willing 
obedience, so popular government is not that in 
which the multitude is master to do what it proposes 
and wills, but a government in which it is as it were 
a household and hereditary custom* to reverence 
the ordinances of religion, to obey parents, to re- 
spect elders, and to submit to the laws. When, 
under such arrangements as these, the opinion of 
the majority prevails, we may rightly call such a 
popular government." .... 

" There are, therefore, six simple forms of govern- 
ment ; the three which were first enumerated, and 
their three cognate ones — absolute monarchy, 
oligarchy, and ochlocracy, or government by the 
mob. First, paternal monarchy arises in a natural 
manner, and without art or design. This is fol- 
lowed by monarchy, limited by law and custom. 
The next change is to an absolute monarchy, or 
tyranny, which places itself above law. This being 
intolerable, is put down by a combination of the 
most powerful, and an aristocracy takes its place. 
This in turn is naturally succeeded by an oligarchy; 
but the mass of the people at length rise against 
the oppression of the few, and establish a demo- 
cracy ; and this again, governing with insolence and 
disregarding established law, excites hostility, and 

Q % 
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the measure of change is filled up by the uncon- 
trolled multitude seizing the reins of power. And 
that this is the true progress of events, may be 
clearly perceived by any one who will give his atten- 
tion to consider the sources and the parentage, as it 
were, of each form of government, and the various 
changes they undergo ; and without this insight into 
their origins, no one can take a just and comprehen- 
sive view of their progressive development, their 
culminating point, their declension, and their end, 
so as to be able to point out when and how and 
under what circumstances the same changes will 
occur again. More particularly in regard to the 
Eoman government does this mode of investigation 
seem apt and natural, inasmuch as its origin and 
progress has corresponded with the order of nature 
which has been described." * . . , 

In the succeeding four chapters he expands the above 
brief sketch of the successive changes to which all the simple 
forms of government are liable, and which end at length in 
a corrupted democracy governing by violence and restrained 
by no sense of justice, " until its uncontrolled and unrea- 
sonable will again finds the hand of a tyrant master." t 

" This is the circle in which these simple govern- 
ments revolve, this the natural order in which their 
revolutions occur, until they come round again to 
the point from which they set out. Whoever clearly 
recognises this truth, in speculating upon the future 

• Book vi. ch. 3 and 4. (Edit Schweighauseri.) 
Ch. 9. 
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destiny of nations, may perhaps be deceived in the 
precise time when he anticipates that either of the 
above changes will come to pass, but he can scarcely 
be mistaken in his estimate of the particular point 
at which they have arrived in the course of their 
development or their decline, or of the next change 
that awaits them, if he only approach the inquiry 
without ill feeling or passion. And, as was re- 
marked just above, we shall by this mode of in- 
vestigation most readily come to a knowledge of 
the origin, progress, and perfection of the Soman 
government, and form a right conjecture as to the 
changes it is destined to undergo ; for the course 
that it has taken from its commencement to the 
present time is, more than that of any other govern- 
ment, in exact conformity with that natural order of 
development."* 

He then refers to the wise legislation of Lycurgus, by 
which, in drawing up the constitution of Sparta, he sought 
to meet the defects of all these simple forms of govern- 
ment. 

" For, observing these defects, Lycurgus did not 
set up a simple and uniform mode of government, 
but brought together, and united in oue, all the 
excellences and peculiarities of each form, in such 
a manner that no one power, by its disproportionate 
and undesirable increase, might turn the course of 
government towards the extreme naturally inherent 
in it ; but each power beingheld in restraint by the 
rest, neither should unduly preponderate, to the 

* Chapter 9. 
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entire exclusion of the weight and influence of the 
others; and thus the state, preserving its own 
weight and even balance, might long endure, and 
hold on its course like a vessel which, when the 
wind is strong, is prevented from going to leeward 
by applying the action of the oars on the leeward 
side. For the kingly power is restrained from 
excess by the popular, which has its due stare in 
the government; and, again, the popular power is 
prevented from encroaching on that of the kings, 
by their respect for and confidence in the senate, 
who, being chosen for their public and private 
virtues and excellences, are always found to throw 
their weight on the side of right and justice. Ac- 
cordingly, if any constituent element of the state 
should happen to be weakened, the elders and the 
senate, who hold steadfastly by ancient law and 
custom, throw their whole weight into that scale, 
and strengthen and support the weaker party. It 
was by this wise and equitable constitution that 
Lycurgus enabled the Lacedaemonian people to pre- 
serve their liberties longer than any other people 
with which we are acquainted." * . . . 

"The Eomans, in forming the constitution of 
their country, have attained the same end, though 
not by the same process ; for they began with no 
written constitution like that of Lycurgus, but, after 
many contests and long experience, and by always 
taking advantage of circumstances, and choosing 
the best course, they have framed a constitution 

• Chapter 10. 
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which is the very best of all which the world has 
seen up to the present time." . . . " For all the 
three elements above named have their place and 
influence in their government, but they are so 
equably and suitably distributed, and the administra- 
tive powers of each so well arranged, that no one, 
even of their own citizens, can pronounce decidedly 
whether the government should be denominated 
an aristocratic, a democratic, or a monarchical 
one. When you look at the power vested in the 
consuls, you would say it was an entirely mo- 
narchical and kingly constitution ; when you con- 
template the power of the senate, you would call it 
an aristocracy ; and yet if you observe the power 
that is vested in the people, one would be justified 
in calling it a democracy."* 

He then describes the respective powers and prerogatives 
of the consuls, the senate, and the people ; but as the dis- 
tribution of these powers in our own constitution may, 
without presumption, be said to be better than any other, 
and as we have nothing to learn from antiquity on those 
points, it is sufficient to have exhibited the principle which 
Polybius so commends, and to have shown that it is in all 
respects similar to what is in operation among ourselves. 
He thus terminates his account of the Roman government, 
which he witnessed in its perfection, and of which he 
appears unwilling to anticipate the fall : — 

" Such, therefore, is the power of each of these 
divisions of the government, for mutual check and 
mutual co-operation. They are ready to unite to 
meet every conjuncture, and they thus form a state 

* Chapter 11. See Arist. Pol., Book iv. ch. 7. 
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that is the very best that can anywhere be found. 
For when any common external danger compels 
them to union of mind and will, sncb and so great 
is the power of the government, that nothing is 
omitted that the occasion requires, for all vie with 
each other in bending the whole vigour of their 
minds to determine what is best to meet the circum- 
stances in hand. And when this is decided on, no 
time is lost in delay, but all, whether in their public 
or private capacity, stretch their energies to carry it 
forthwith into effect. Therefore is this state invin- 
cible, from its very form and constitution; and 
whatever it determines upon it does. But if, freed 
from the apprehension of danger from without, and 
in the fall enjoyment of prosperity and abundance, 
the result of their successes and their victories, 
they should become luxurious and corrupt, and 
enter upon a course of insolence and oppression, 
as may possibly happen, — then will the state be 
seen coming to its own aid, and ministering to its 
own amendment. For when one of its constituent 
parts swells beyond its proportionate power, and 
becomes aggressive, it will immediately be checked 
by the opposition of the rest, who will suffer no one 
separate power to get the ascendancy. Everything, 
therefore, will remain in its place, the impetuosity 
of some being kept down, and others being deterred 
from moving, by a knowledge of the opposition they 
will have to encounter." * 

• Chapter 18. 



EXTRACTS 



CICEKO'S TREATISE 



A BEPUBLIC OB COMMONWEALTH. 



Another century passed away, from the time when Poly- 
bius pronounced the eulogy, contained in the preceding 
pages, on the Roman constitution as it was in his day, and 
ventured to anticipate for it a long period of existence*. 
He founded his hopes on the self-restoring process which 
that constitution had undergone on so many occasions in 
the course of the preceding centuries, and on the fact, which 
he frequently adverts to in his history, that notwithstand- 
ing the great extension of the Roman power and their 
almost intoxicating successes, " the ancient manners were 
not yet corrupted," the ancient domestic and social disci- 
pline was healthy and strong, and the country abounded in 
great men capable of serving it with consummate ability 
and wisdom both in peace and war. Such, indeed, was the 
height of prosperity and glory to which Rome had risen at 
that epoch, that the great conqueror of Africa, on becoming 



* Polybius went to Rome B.O. 167. Cicero wrote this Treatise 
B.O. 54, 
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invested with the office of Censor, caused the form of public 
prayer to be changed, and bade his countrymen pray " not 
that the gods would add to the favours they had bestowed 
upon his country, but that they would preserve them."* 

There were, however, at that very time, seeds of evil in 
the social and political state, which had begun to show 
themselves. The aristocracy, by sundry acts of injustice, 
and by unwise delay in removing just causes of complaint, 
roused the resentment of large bodies of the people, and 
gave a legitimate ground of influence to their leaders. The 
democratic power, gaining the ascendancy, altered the 
balance of the constitution. The aristocracy, now becoming 
corrupt with the riches of Asia and the decay of the ancient 
moral code of Roman manners and discipline, resorted to 
every means to regain their power. A war of factions was 
the result, which was withstood and deferred as long as 
possible by the best and most patriotic citizens, in the early 
part of Cicero's career, but which he soon very plainly per- 
ceived to be imminent, while he foresaw at the same time 
the downfall of the liberties of Rome and the degradation 
of the character of his countrymen. 

Ten years after his brilliant consulship, in the summer 
retirement of his villa by the sea-side at Cum», he wrote 
(b.c. 54, and about eleven years before his death) this 
Treatise on a Republic or Commonwealth, for the sake, as 
he says himself f, of recalling to the minds of his fellow- 
countrymen the real principles of their constitution, of 
showing them what it had been in its best state, and how 
it had arrived at that perfection ; of exciting a love and re- 
verence for it in the rising generation ; and of endeavouring 
to bring back the ancient tone of morals and manners, 
" which," he adds, " have so fallen in these days, that the 

* Valer. Max. iv. lib. 10. " Satis " inquit, " bon® et magnse sunt 
(populi Romani res), itaque precor ut eas (Dii immortales) perpetuo 
incolumes servent." 

f De Div. ii. 2. 
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exertions of every good man are demanded to raise them 
up, to restrain, and amend them."* 

With this view he throws his comments upon the true 
Roman constitution into the form of a dialogue, supposed 
to have taken place about a hundred years previously (b.o. 
129), between Publius Cornelius Scipio Africanus, and a 
few of his immediate friends and followers, men of the 
highest position and character in the state, in Scipio's 
gardens near Rome, during a short remission from public 
business, at the time of the " Latin Holidays." The very 
natural way in which these distinguished men seem to be 
brought together, the frank and affectionate nature of their 
social intercourse, the grace and dignity of their address, 
the respect for age and eminent services shown by the 
younger to the elder, — in which even the great Scipio is con- 
spicuous by his manner and language towards his venerable 
friend L&lius, — the beauty of the language, and the truth 
and wisdom of so many of the sentiments attributed to the 
different speakers, make this celebrated fragment one of the 
most interesting and valuable of Cicero's works t. The 

• DeDiv.ii. 2. 

•f* It was discovered. at Rome, in the library of the Vatican, A.D. 
1822, on a "palimpsest," or parchment which had been rubbed a 
second time to obliterate the first work written upon it («r«Xi» 
y^anrrii, rubbed over again). This first work was Cicero's Treatise 
" De Republic^," which, as far as the pages of the parchment itself 
were complete, was legible beneath the second writing — a portion of St 
Augustin's Commentary on the Psalms. It was discovered by Signor 
Angelo Maio, Librarian of the Vatican, whose edition of it I have fol- 
lowed (Rome and London, 1823), and who shows that, including other 
fragments of the same work preserved in various authors, we have now 
about one-third (fortunately the most valuable portion) of the whole. 

In giving the substance of this Treatise, — at least all that may be 
usefully read at the present day, — I have not thought it necessary to 
adhere to the form of the dialogue, inasmuch as nearly all that gives 
particular value to the argumentative part of the Treatise is attributed 
to one speaker, Scipio. 
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Treatise opened with a preface consisting of an enumeration 
of the great deeds of the most illustrious of his countrymen, 
who in successive ages devoted themselves to the public 
service, and preferred the labour of political life, its 
anxieties and contentions, to the ease and tranquillity in 
which their wealth and station would have enabled them 
to indulge. The first portion of this preface has not been 
recovered, but what remains sufficiently indicates the tenor 
of the whole. It thus proceeds : — 



BOOK I. 
Chapter 1 (ad finem) to Chapter 8*. 

• • • To minds properly constituted, useful 
and virtuous action is almost a necessity of nature, 
and the love of contributing to the common welfare 
is so great, as to overcome all the attractions of a 
life of sensual and idle indulgence. Philosophers 
in their studies may define right and wrong, and lay 
down the principles of morals, but it is the states- 
man who embodies those principles in laws ; who 
gives the support of legal sanction to justice, 
honour, and equity ; who sustains public morals, 
brands what is base, encourages what is noble and 
of good report, and sets an example of fortitude in 
peril, and perseverance and endurance in the labo- 
rious duties of his high calling. It was said of 
Xenocrates, a distinguished pupil of Plato, that 
when some one asked him what advantage his pupils 



* Throughout this " Fragment " several pages in a chapter, and 
frequently several chapters together, are wanting, but enough has 
been recovered of the first three books to make up a connected whole. 
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derived from his instruction, he answered, " that 
they learnt from him to do of their own accord 
what other men could only be induced to do by 
the fear of punishment." Few, indeed, are those who 
thus yield a willing obedience to the precepts of 
morality and virtue; and therefore great are the 
services of the statesman who produces a general 
obedience to them by the compulsion of law, and 
thus maintains a system of public right, public 
morals, and a well-ordered government. For my 
part, as a great and lordly city, as Ennius says, is 
a grander thing than a little village or a small 
insulated stronghold, so those who by their coun* 
sels and their authority govern the state, are worthy 
of much higher consideration than those who keep 
themselves aloof from all public duties ; for how- 
ever great the acquirements of the latter may be, 
their wisdom, which can hardly co- exist with a life 
of inaction, cannot be of much account. Such 
men may lead an easy and quiet life, and aug- 
ment their substance and well-being; and indeed 
to the pursuit of wealth and to sensual indulgences, 
mankind are ever too prone to devote their best 
energies of mind and body ; but let us not follow 
such examples ; let us hold that course which has 
ever been that of the greatest and best of our 
countrymen, nor give ear to the voice that sounds a 
retreat, and that would recall from the contest even 
those who have advanced boldly into it. 

To these arguments, so clear and decisive, those 
who take the other view of the question oppose, 
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first, the labours of public life; as if that was 
calculated to weigh with a man of active mind and 
industrious habits; for, to ensure success, what 
amount of labour is not endured in. the humbler 
professions, in the discharge of private duties, and 
even in the pursuits of commercial business ? They 
add next, its dangers ; using thus the fear of death 
as an argument to brave men ! Which, let me ask, 
do such men deem most intolerable? to waste 
and wear away their lives in uselessness and in- 
action, or to pay to their country a debt which 
some time or other must be rendered to nature ? 
Again, they think they may safely be eloquent 
upon the hard measure often dealt out to the 
most illustrious men, and the injuries they often 
receive from their ungrateful fellow-citizens; and 
they quote freely the numerous examples of this in 
Greek history and in our own, and my own case 
among the rest, to which they refer with somewhat 
more affection towards myself and acrimony towards 
others, because they are pleased to attribute their 
own and the country's present peace and quietness 
to my counsels and conduct. As far as I myself 
am concerned, what happened brought me more 
honour than labour, more glory than anxiety ; and 
I felt more pleasure in the sympathy of the good, 
than pain at the exultation of the wicked. But had 
it been otherwise, I should not have complained, 
since I had made up my mind to the worst return 
from the faction, which I put down with so much 
benefit to my country. I knew to what I was ex- 
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posing myself, and what sacrifices of personal ease 
I was making; for though my own enjoyments from 
a life of tranquillity and retirement were greater 
than those of most men, in consequence of the ever- 
varying delights of literature, in the midst of which 
I had lived from my youth upwards, and though my 
own share of any public calamity would have been 
no greater than that of any of my neighbours, yet 
I did not hesitate a moment to stem the torrent of 
those evil times, and to meet the storm, for my 
country's sake, and at the risk of my own life to 
procure the safety of others. For I do not hold our 
relation to our country, which, like a parent, has 
given us life and brought us up, to be this, that she 
is to expect no aid and sustenance from us in re- 
turn, but only serve to minister to our necessities, to 
provide us with the conveniences and comforts of 
life, and to afford us a sure refuge and a quiet 
home ; I hold, on the contrary, that she has a strict 
and irrefragable claim that we should devote to her 
service all our best energies, our thoughts, our 
talents, and our counsels, and postpone our private 
interests to the duties and sacrifices she may demand 
of us. 

Another excuse which they make to themselves, 
as justifying their devotion to a life of mere indul- 
gence, is the annoyance of being mixed up in pub- 
lic life with men of low aims and indifferent cha- 
racters, and the danger also of such union in times 
of public excitement. They say that it is not the 
act of a wise man to assume the reins of govern- 
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ment with a knowledge that he may very possibly 
he unable to curb the unreasonable and impetuous 
impulses of the multitude ; and they ask, whether a 
man of cultivated mind and manners is to descend 
into the arena of contest with the unprincipled and 
the reckless, and encounter misrepresentations and 
injustice which a prudent man ought not voluntarily 
to subject himself to. But can there be any 
stronger motive that ought to weigh with high- 
minded, virtuous, and brave men, than the determi- 
nation not to see their country and themselves at 
the feet of men without principle? For by leaving 
the course open and unobstructed to these alone, 
the time would come when the well-disposed, how- 
ever they might desire it, would find themselves 
powerless to prevent the most serious evils. 

They say, indeed, that when the necessity arises, 
there is time enough to act. But how, for instance, 
could I, at the period of my consulship, have acted 
with effect, had I not gone through all the other 
offices of the state in regular succession ? If you 
wish to do your country service in a time of danger, 
the danger must find you in possession of a van- 
tage ground that will enable you to render that 
service. Neither can I understand the doctrine of 
men of a certain school, who avow, in quiet times, 
that they have never given themselves the trouble 
to learn, neither do they care to know anything of 
government and of public affairs, but say that they 
will be ready to take the helm when the storm 
arises. They allow that they have no special 
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aptitude or knowledge for the work, and that such 
belongs to men trained and educated in it How, 
then, does it become them to volunteer themselves 
in times of danger, while they admit that even when 
things are going smoothly, they are unequal to the 
easy task ? Indeed, if it were true, that a wise man 
ought not to court the trouble of public duties, but 
at the same time that he ought not to decline them 
when the necessity arose for his interference, it 
would, in my opinion, even in that case, be unwise 
for any man likely so to be called upon, to neglect 
preparing himself with the knowledge and expe- 
rience which he may any day have occasion to put 
to the proof. 

Chapter 7. — I have said thus much, because 
in what follows I am about to treat of a republic, or 
commonwealth *, which would be of little avail if I 
had not first endeavoured to remove the hesitation 
which some have to embark in public affairs at all. 



* It is almost unnecessary to say that the word Republic, in its 
modern sense, conveys a very different idea from that intended by 
the two words " res publics" (from which it is borrowed), in ancient 
times. In its modern acceptation it scarcely ever implies anything 
but a democratic republic. Cicero defines it in this Treatise (ch. 25), 
as " res populi," that is, " the political arrangement which has in 
view the best interests of all classes and the entire body of the 
people." The Greeks had no similar word; the word UoXtnU, 
" Polity/' standing as the general term for all governments, which 
were qualified by the epithets or descriptions appropriate to each, as 
" Aristocratic," " Oligarchical," " Democratic," or " Mixed," &c.; the 
latter being, as we have seen, universally held the best, and corre- 
sponding to what Cicero calls a " res publica" or " res populi." 

H 
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If there are any whom I may have failed to con- 
vince, I must beg them to listen to those great men, 
who, like Aristotle and others, though not taking 
any active part in public matters themselves, yet 
did in a measure discharge a useful public duty,, 
by their investigations and writings on politics, 
and to whose authority even the most learned defer 
with respect. Those seven, indeed, whom the 
Greeks distinguished above all their countrymen by 
the name of Wise, were, nearly without exception, 
men versed practically in political life. And it may 
be with truth asserted, that in no sphere of action 
do human powers so nearly approach the divine, 
as in laying the foundations, or contributing to the 
Stability and welfare, of civil society. 

Some who in former times have written on the 
subject of political government, have themselves 
had no experience in it; others, though distin- 
guished in active life, have had little skill in litera- 
ture. The part I have taken in public affairs, 
during my consulship and on previous occasions, 
and my early-formed literary habits, give me some 
qualifications for treating of this subject; neverthe- 
less, what I am about to say lays no claim to the 
merit of novelty, but is little more than an exposi- 
tion of the opinions of some of the most illustrious 
men of the best age of our political history. 

Chapters 9 to 17. — The different characters of the Dia- 
logue are then introduced, as has been before adverted to, 
and are represented as meeting during a period of repose 
from the turmoils of public life, in the gardens of the great 
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general and statesman of the age, P. Cornelius Scipio Afri- 
canus, in the vicinity of Rome. The ease and urbanity, 
the mutual respect, yet affectionate cordiality, which marks 
the meeting of this circle of friends, gives a very favourable 
idea of the polish of Roman manners. The conversation 
• first turns upon a natural phenomenon which had lately 
excited attention, — two disks of the sun having been visible 
at the same time ; and while a regret is expressed at the 
very limited knowledge of natural science then possessed 
by those who had made it their study, and the consequent 
imperfection of their attempts to account for the great 
phenomena of nature, the utility of mastering such know- 
ledge as existed on the subject is shown by various exam- 
ples which occurred to men engaged in public life. After 
an effort at explaining the unusual appearance, so as to* 
bring it within the then existing theory of the laws of 
motion of the celestial bodies, it is observed : — 

How all human things sink in comparison when 
the mind has been habituated to the contemplation 
of the works of Providence ; how transitory every- 
thing here appears to one who dwells upon the 
eternal ; how human glory fades before the thought 
of the small part of the universe filled by the 
earth itself, and how still smaller in comparison is 

that portion of it which we inhabit 

How much happier he who sets little store by this 
world's goods, seeing how small a fragment of them 
he can really enjoy, and how slight is that enjoy- 
ment ; how uncertain also his hold upon them, and 
how often they fall to the lot of the very worst of 
men ; how much wiser, then, to moderate the de- 
sires for all these things, and to be content with 
what is necessary for daily life ; and to value power 

H 2 
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and authority, not by the honour and fame it is 
wont to bring with it, but as opportunities of ren- 
dering public service and discharging a public duty. 
Such a man, having within himself all the best 
resources for the employment of his time, may say, 
with some of the best and wisest of our prede- 
cessors, that he is never more busy than when he 
has the full command of leisure, and is never less 

alone than when alone 

Chapters 19 to 22. — Leelius then reminds his 
friends "that there are other subjects of a nearer 
interest than that of the cause of the appearance of 
two suns in the sky at the same moment — namely, 
the sources of those factions in the state which by 
their divisions and contests were then almost 
making two senates and two people out of their 

formerly united commonwealth These 

natural phenomena are beyond our power, and we 
know very little about them. But to reunite the 
senate and the people is a matter within our reach, 
and if we can affect it, will greatly contribute to the 

general welfare To succeed in this, it 

is necessary to have studied and to be well ac- 
quainted with the principles of government ; and to 
the knowledge of these principles must be added 
wisdom and firmness in applying them. Let us 
therefore apply this present leisure to good purpose, 
and endeavour to induce Scipio to expound to us 
what he thinks the best form of government, from 
which we may learn how to establish such among 
ourselves, and to find our way out of the difficulties 
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that now surround us Nor can there 

he any one hetter qualified than Scipio for such a 
discussion, not only on account of his great experi- 
ence and conspicuous position in the state, hut 
• hecause he has often investigated the subject in 
former days with Polyhius and another learned 
Greek, whose opinions were, that by far the best 
form of government was that which our ancestors 
bequeathed to us, and which was then in vigour."* 

Scipio acknowledges that it is a subject to which he has 
given great attention, and assents to their request. 

" For," he says, " when I see the common artizan 
bending the whole force of his mind upon his 
calling, in order to attain excellence in it, it would 
have little become me to show a less diligence in 
gaining an accurate acquaintance with the duties to 
which I had been brought up, and which had been as 
it were left me as a legacy by those who preceded 
me, namely, the duties belonging to the adminis- 
tration of public affairs. I am, indeed, not quite 
satisfied with what the most learned of the Greeks 
have left to us on this subject; nor yet am I quite 
sure that I can point out anything better. I pray 
you therefore consider me, in what I am about to 
say, as still willing to learn ; as one who was care- 
fully instructed by my father in all the elements of 
a liberal education, and fired with a desire of know- 
ledge from my youth upwards, but as nevertheless 

* See the Extracts from Polybiua on the Roman Constitution, p. 90. 
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owing more to domestic precepts and domestic 
training than to anything I have got from books. 1 * 
• • ■ • 

Chapter 25 to 29. — To proceed, therefore: a 
commonwealth is a political arrangement which has 
in view the welfare of all classes of the community, 
or, in other words, the whole people. By the word 
people, I mean not any mere congregation of 
numbers, but an assemblage of the whole body of 
the inhabitants submitting to the same laws, and 
united with a view to the common good. The 
original cause of their so coming together is not a 
sense of weakness and the desire of mutual succour, 
so much as a love of society, which is natural to 

man After thus uniting themselves, 

they next choose a favourable, that is, a defensible, 
place for their abode; they then strengthen it by 
their manual labour, and call this collection of 
habitations a stronghold or a town, furnish it with 
temples, and provide it with places of meeting and 
of public resort. To provide for their security and 
permanence, they adopt a mode of government 
which conforms to that of their origin ; either one 
man alone being placed at their head, or a certain 
few chosen from the rest, or a government is con- 
structed formed from the mass of the people. The 
first is called a simple monarchy; the second an 
aristocracy; and the third a popular government, 
or one in which the chief power resides in numbers. 
Either of these is tolerable, and one may under par- 
ticular circumstances be preferable to the other, 
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provided each promote the common good, and 
therefore fulfil the original object which united men 
together in society ; but I consider neither of those 
forms perfect, or worthy of being called the best. 
An absolute monarch may be wise and just; so 
also may be the government of a few; and even 
that of mere numbers, though the least desirable of 
the three, may possibly be stable and firm, and be 
neither allured by cupidity nor hurried away by 
passion. But in an absolute monarchy, the sub- 
jects are unjustly deprived of their common rights, 
and of the power of deliberating for the common 
good ; under the domination of an aristocracy, the 
multitudes have little security for their liberties, 
since they are not consulted and have little power ; 
and, lastly, where all power is in the hands of the 
lower classes, or what is commonly called "the 
people," though they may use their power justly or 
with moderation, yet the very equality is unequal 
and unjust, since it admits of no gradations of rank 
and dignity. Accordingly, I should not like to 
have lived even under that most just of monarchs, 
Cyrus, inasmuch as the government and the com- 
mon welfare depended solely on his will. Neither 
is the government of our friends, the aristocracy of 
Marseilles, to be approved of*, for under such a 
constitution there is too great a resemblance to a 
state of servitude, in the relation of the lower classes 



* Aristotle refers to the government of Marseilles, in book r. 
ch. 17, of the "Politics." 
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to the upper. Nor can we commend the Athenians 
for destroying the council of the Areopagus, and 
carrying on the government solely hy popular de- 
crees, for in so doing they abolished all ranks and 
dignities, and deprived the state of its best orna- 
ments. And these objections which I have stated, 
apply to such governments even in their best state, 
before corruption has taken hold of them and pro- 
duced the confusion which follows from it. But all 
these simple forms have, in addition to the objec- 
tions just adverted to, other faults, or rather per- 
nicious vices, into which they are prone to fall. 
For an amiable monarch like Cyrus, whose govern- 
ment may be light and easy, may be converted by 
some fickleness of mind into such a tyrant as 
Fhalaris ; since the unrestrained power of one man 
slides by a very gentle and imperceptible transition 
into a tyranny such as his. Again, the aristocratic 
power wielded by the few at Marseilles is not far 
removed from the mode of administration adopted 
at Athens by the faction of the Thirty Tyrants. 
And at Athens, the unrestricted power of the people 
soon degenerated into the rage and licence of die 
mob 

But these simple forms axe seldom lasting, 

" giving place in turn, the one to the other, as cir- 
cumstances and occasions may favour their growth 
and predominance. And strange, indeed, are the 
courses of revolution in these governments, and 
various the orbits, as it were, in which they move. 
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It is the statesman's business to be acquainted with 
these changes and their causes, and to prognosticate 
their approach. And if he takes his measures ac- 
cordingly, and succeeds in keeping the direction of 
them in his own hands, he displays one of the 
greatest efforts of human wisdom." 

Such being the imperfections of these simple forms, and 
their liability to constant change, 

" there remains that last species of government 
which is the best of all, namely, that which is mo- 
derated in its action and steadied in its course by 
the due admixture of all the three simple forms of 
monarchy, aristocracy, and popular power." . . 

Chapters 31, 32. — Liberty can have no certain 
dwelling in any state except where the laws are 
equal, and the power of public opinion supreme. 
. . . Where the whole community is in posses- 
sion of their just rights, a condition of society ex- 
ists than which nothing can be happier, greater, or 
more free. This alone can with propriety be called 
a commonwealth, when the interests of the whole 
people are connected, and the government is con- 
ducted with the sole view of promoting the common 
good. Accordingly, the domination of an absolute 
monarch or of an aristocracy gives place at last to 
that; while, on the contrary, a free people are never 
found to mate a voluntary surrender of their rights 
to either of the former. Nor should a state of free- 
dom be feared on account of the evils that arise 
from its excesses, when an unbridled democracy 
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may happen to get the upper hand. If the whole 
body of the community act together, and have no 
other object in view but the common welfare and 
the preservation of their common liberties, no such 
excesses can arise, nor can the firm and equable 
action of such a government be easily impeded or 
disturbed. Concord and harmony naturally prevail 
under that state of things, inasmuch as everything 
works together so as to promote the interests of all; 
whereas where interests clash, and what seems de- 
sirable for one portion of the community is injurious 
to another, the result can be no other than ill-feel- 
ing and discord. Thus, under the ancient aristo- 
cracies, which legislated for their own narrow inte- 
rests alone, the position of the government was 
never stable. Still less was it so under the absolute 
monarchies to which, as Ennius said, their subjects 
were never bound by the ties of honourable and 
conscientious allegiance. Law is the bond of civil 
society, and equality in the eye of the law the right 
of every citizen. You do not choose to attempt 
to equalize wealth, and it is equally impossible to 
equalize the talents and genius of mankind ; the laws, 
however, you can make just and equal for all those 
who live under them. . . . 

Chapters 33, 34. — A free people will exercise its 
choice in regard to those to whose government it 
will entrust itself; on the discretion it shows in ex- 
ercising that choice, its very safety depends ; it will 
choose, if it is wise, the very best men it can find ; 
for the united counsels of such are often not less 
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than are essential to the public welfare. Nature 
herself points out that it must be so, by fitting for 
command those gifted with superior intellectual and 
moral powers, and by disposing the weaker to obe- 
dience. But this excellent and natural state of 
things is very apt to be overthrown, when the opi- 
nions of the unenlightened and the bad obtain the 
ascendancy. Such men have nothing in their own 
minds which enables them to judge of those high 
qualities in others. 

Accordingly the more wealthy, who in the earlier 
stages of society were also the noble, were, if they 
resorted to corruption, selected for the offices of go- 
vernment. And to such a mode of government they 
persisted in giving the name of aristocracy, or the 
rule of the best men, although it little deserved the 
appellation, inasmuch as, by the error of the people, 
mere wealth was placed at the head of the affairs, 
and not virtue and ability. Indeed, wealth, titles, 
and power are sources of disgrace rather than of 
honour, and the parents of pride and insolence, 
when their possessors dispense with the lessons of 
wisdom, throw off the habit of self-command, and 
use no measure or consideration in their mode of 
governing others. There can scarcely be a more 
repulsive state of society than that in which wealth 
alone is considered the standard of excellence. But 
when men of virtue govern the state ; when he who 
commands others is himself enslaved by no base 
desires ; when he is an example of that cultivation 
and refinement to which he would lead and train the 
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whole of his fellow-citizens; when he imposes nd 
laws on others which he does not himself obey, and 
exhibits in his own life a rule and pattern for his 
countrymen; — when such men govern a country* 
what can more conduce to its honour and renown? 
If one such man could embrace all the functions of 
government, there would be no need of others ; and 
if all men could see what would be the best course 
to take in political affairs, and unite in taking it, 
no one would feel the want of men chosen for the 
special purpose of advising: but the difficulty of 
coming to right conclusions on important subjects 
has from time to time caused the transference of 
authority from one man invested with large powers 
to a council or assembly ; while, on the other hand, 
the mistakes and the rashness of popular govern- 
ments have occasioned the concentration in a few 
hands of power that had for a time been exercised 
by the people at large. Between these extremes, 
between the infirmity of one individual and the 
rashness of many, an aristocracy holds a middle 
place. Its characteristic, when in its best state, is 
moderation ; and when a government of this kind 
presides over public affairs, the people at large are 
happy and free from anxiety; those who are en- 
trusted with their interests devote themselves to the 
task, and take care that the people never have cause 
to complain that they are neglected. Under this 
system of government, honours and dignities, of 
different degrees of estimation and value, must ne- 
cessarily exist, as they do, indeed, even under those 
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governments where the popular power is most unre- 
strained and absolute ; for even among these there 
is a great ambition for places of dignity, and a 
great competition among candidates for them ; for 
the rigid equality which some free countries favour 
in theory cannot be preserved, or if it is, it pro- 
duces the greatest injustice. According to that 
theory, the highest are confounded with the lowest 
and most abandoned, and such there will be under 
every government; and the pretended equity be- 
comes most unfair and unequal. Nothing of this 
kind can happen under the moderate aristocracy 
which has been above adverted to. . . . 

Chapter 35. — . . . You are right in asking 
which of these three forms I most approve of, for I 
entirely approve of neither of them, when by itself 
and separated from the others, but greatly prefer, 
and consider better than either, a form of govern- 
ment that is composed as it were by the fusion and 
combination of all the three. 

Chapters 36 to 39. — ... By the common 
consent of the world, political society took its 
origin under the kingly form of government. It 
was so with the people of Eome. But after a time, 
they conceived a hatred for the very name of a 
king, in consequence of the haughty tyranny of 
Tarquinius ; they drove him into banishment, and, 
in the exultation of their newly-awakened energies, 
rushed at once into unbridled licence. Under this 
excitement they banished many innocent men, and 
confiscated their property; they appointed the 
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consols for one year only ; they claimed the marks 
of honour hitherto given to their kings; they 
caused all public questions to be submitted to their 
judgment; they broke out into rebellion, and 
finally engrossed all the powers of the state. 
. . This continued as long as peace and tran- 
quillity lasted, but amidst war and dangers they 
submitted implicitly to their magistrates, since they 
regarded their safety more than the satisfaction of 
their passions. Indeed when perils were imminent, 
they have been wont to place the whole power of 
the state in the hands of a single individual, whom 
they named a dictator; sufficiently indicating by 
the very name the absolute nature of his authority. 

Chapters 41 to 44. — Our ancestors had a great 
reverence for the kingly power; they were accus- 
tomed to call their kings, not their lords and 
masters, but the guardians of their country, and 
they regarded them as the source of power and 
even of their political existence ; and that disposi- 
tion would have remained in the people if kings 
had ruled justly. The tyranny of Tarquinius gave 
a death-blow to that constitution among ourselves. 
. . . . And, indeed, in every political society in 
its early stage, the change from this mode of govern- 
ment to another is inevitable. An unjust king 
arises, and is put down; another succeeds, worse 
than he, and becomes a tyrant, and he in turn is 
generally mastered by the upper classes. These 
unite and form the second species of government 
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which has been mentioned, namely, an aristocracy, 
which partakes somewhat of the kingly power ; for 
such or somewhat similar are the qualities of an 
aristocratic assembly that directs its measures with 
a view to the general good. If it is the popular 
power that rises and overthrows a tyranny, — in that 
case, the use they will make of their victory, the 
stability of the government they will set up, the 
moderation they will show in the midst of their 
triumph, will depend on the progress they have 
made in wisdom and discretion. But if the popular 
violence declares itself against a king who has given 
no good ground of offence; or if, as more fre- 
quently happens, it attacks aristocratic power, 
commits excesses, sheds blood, and prostrates every 
power of the state before its cupidity and passions, 
you may as well undertake to quell a raging sea, or 
to extinguish a vast conflagration, as to restrain 
such a multitude, insolent with success, and heed- 
less of all control. Then that state of things arises 
which has been so admirably described by Plato in 
his book on a republic. " For when," he says, " a 
city has fallen under the hands of demagogues, then 
the people, athirst for more and more liberty, be- 
come intoxicated with its immoderate draughts, 
demanding it from servile ministers, and insisting 
upon having it, not tempered, but unmixed and 
pure. Then they turn upon their magistrates, and 
if they do not find them yielding and subservient, 
and ready to submit to all their demands, they 
accuse and punish them as oligarchs and tyrants. 
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Those who obey the magistrates they abuse and 
despise ; on the other hand, the men who, though 
invested with power, submit to dictation, or who, 
though filling only a private station, assume the 
attributes of power, they extol with praises and 
overwhelm with flattery. Such a city, indeed, will 
have its fill of liberty, which will penetrate into 
every family, and end in establishing anarchy 
throughout the whole range of domestic life. For 
it will grow into a habit to place the father on a 
level with the son, which will breed between them 
mutual suspicion and fear. There will be neither 
respect nor reverence for parents, lest, forsooth, it 
interfere with one's liberty*. You will be taught 
that your neighbour is not more to you than a 
stranger, and that the latter is to be considered on 
an equal footing with the former. In such a state 
of society, the teacher fears and flatters his scholars, 
and the scholars despise their pastors and masters. 
The young put themselves upon an equality with 
the old, contend with them in argument, and ape 

* Olcv, i<p>jv, 5r«<ri£« fciv Wfaffat <rmVi Sflutot yiy%<r6tti xa) Qofiurttu 
revs vhTs, viov 3i trarp, xet) ph ti our%vvtr0as fth rt ^titivat t*vs yeviois, 
3va o*h ikivfi^os J . . . . xa) dXa/g el ph v»o< <rp<r$vr%£OK avtixa%**rai 
xa) ^ixfuXXeUvrat xa.) U Xoyotg xet) iv igyoTg. — YloXirua H. Edit 
Bekker. Lond. 1825, p. 442. 

A similar passage in Plato's Book on " Laws " traces the decline 
of morals in his time from disobedience to parents, and want of 
reverence to superiors, to the abandonment of all respect for law, 

honour, or religion vi/tv* £»<r»7y /** vvnxtoug uvcti, . . . 2px*n, 

xa) *ifru*9, xa) ri va^arar luvr. — Hofioi, lib. iii. ch. 16. Lipsiss, 
1814. 
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their actions ; the advanced in years descend to the 
level of the young, imitate their doings, and take 
the lead from them in manners and conversation, 
lest they should lose their favour and appear 
despotic. Servants and masters, wives and hus- 
bands, are upon the same degree of equality ; and, 
as the proverb says of wild horses and other un- 
governable animals, you must get out of their way 
unless you wish to be run over. In all the other 
relations of life the same unlimited liberty prevails ; 
and the result of it all is, that such a people is first 
indignant at the slightest species of control, and 
then ends by throwing off respect for the authority 
of all law, written or unwritten, lest it should be 
thought that they have in any way a master. . . 
. . From this licence, tyranny springs as cer- 
tainly as a tree from its root. As an oligarchy 
perishes from the possession of too great and un- 
limited power, so a too free people is reduced to 
slavery by the very excess of liberty. In reality, 
excess in anything is wont to lead to its contrary ; 
as we see in the seasons, in the premature growth 
of plants, in the conditions of health in the human 
body. It is not less so in matters of government, 
for excess of liberty is accustomed to give place to 
nothing else than to excessive slavery, whether in 
the case of an individual or a state ; from no other 
institution therefore than a democracy, is tyranny 
more likely to spring ; and the more licentious the 
preceding state of freedom, the more complete and 
severe will be the servitude. They usually choose 

I 
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some active agitator who has distinguished himself 
by his attacks on the wealthy, and, placing him at 
their head, support him in power until he acquires 
real influence. This he effects in the common way* 
by surrounding himself with guards, as if for the 
protection of his person. At length he plays the 
tyrant over the very men who set him up. The 
change may be for good, as often happens when a 
good ruler puts down a tyrannical faction. But it 
may be the contrary. Thus under these simple 
forms of government, the state is liable to be 
bandied about, as a ball, from one to the other, and 
to find stability and repose in none of them." # 

Chapters 45 to 47. — Of the three first and simple 
forms of government, the monarchical is in my 
judgment the best — 

That is, in the words of Plato, the monarchical defined 
and strengthened by good laws. 

But this species of monarchy is itself excelled by 
the government which is tempered and balanced by 
the due admixture of the three best forms above 
described f. For it is desirable that there should 
be in the state some element that is pre-eminent and 
regal J ; another that has been won by, and is will- 
ingly yielded to, the weight and dignity of the aris- 

* I have translated this passage from the original, instead of from 
Cicero's version of it. 

f Regio autem ipsi praestahit id quod erit aequatum et temperatum 
ex tribus optimis rerum publicarum modis. 
• X Quiddam praestans et regale. 
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tocracy*; a third consisting of matters reserved for 
the judgment and the will of the people at large. 
This constitution has in its favour, first, a certain 
great and conspicuous principle of equity f, which 
free men will not long consent to be without; next, 
firmness and stability, which distinguishes it from 
those first-mentioned simple forms that run so 
readily into their contraries, a monarchy becoming 
a tyranny, an aristocracy a faction, a democracy 
mob-government and confusion; each vicious ex- 
cess often giving birth to some new form of tyranny. 
These changes cannot happen where the frame-work 
of government consists of the discreet union of the 
several powers, as above defined, unless through 
some great errors and vices of the leading classes 
of society. For no legitimate cause of change 
exists when each man stands firmly on his own 
ground, and no pitfall is near into which he could 
be precipitated J. 



* Aliud auctoritate principum partum ac tributum. 

f " Haec conatitutio primum habet sequabilitatem quandam mag- 
nam," not " equality " but " equity," " consistency with itself and 
■with the order of nature." 

t The often-quoted opinion of Tacitus, "that the mixed form of 
government is easier praised than discovered, or, if brought into 
action, would probably not be durable " (" delecta ex his et consociata 
Beipublicae forma, laudari facilius quam evenire, vel, si evenit, haud 
diutnma esse potest."— Tac. Ann. lib. iv. § 33), must be considered 
in reference to the context, which is a lamentation over the degrada- 
tion of the public manners, and the consequent extinction of Roman 
freedom. "Nobis .... inglorius labor .... Nos sseva jussa, 
continuas accusationes, fallaces amicitias, perniciem innocentium, et 

I 2 
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" It is my fixed and firm opinion/' adds Scipio, 
" that no form of government was ever comparable, 
either in its limitations or its discipline, to the one 
which our fathers received from their predecessors 
and transmitted to us. Although, as you rightly 
say, it has been altered by the late seditions*, I 
will nevertheless expound to you its principles, and 
exhibit to you, since you desire to hear my views 
upon it, its many excellences/' 

The remaining part of this book has not been recovered. 

BOOK II. 

Chapter 1. — Seeing then the minds of all his audience 
fixed in earnest attention, Scipio thus proceeded : — 

" The opinions I am about to express are those 
of the venerable Cato, to whom, as you know, I 
was attached by the strictest bonds of friendship, 
whose character won my greatest admiration, and to 
whose society, the advice of both my parents and 
my own good-will led me to dedicate myself from 
my youth upwards. Of such intercourse it was im- 
possible to tire, so great had been his experience 
of public affairs, which he had conducted for many 
years with the greatest success both in peace and 
war, so great was his moderation in speaking of his 

easdem exitu causa* conjungimus ; obvia rerum similitudine, et 
satietate." 

The great cause of the ruin of freedom, pointed out by Cicero in 
the passage in the text — the corruption of the upper classes — (magna 
principum vitia) had been fully realized in the time of Tacitus. 

* Laelius, " etsi ne nunc quidem." 
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own actions, and so well did he know how to mingle 
pleasantry with dignity. His conversation was, as 
it were, a picture of his life ; and, withal, he was 
not more willing to teach than ever desirous to 
learn. On the subject of our constitution he was 
accustomed to say that there was one especial reason 
why it was superior to all others. In nearly all 
other countries it had been some particular indi- 
vidual who had framed the government on the 
model of laws and institutions drawn up by himself. 
Thus the Cretans received their laws from Minos, 
the Lacedaemonians from Lycurgus ; and the consti- 
tution of Athens, which has undergone so many 
changes, was first framed by Theseus, then modified 
by Draco, next by Solon, next by Cleisthenes, and 
after him by several others; finally the well-nigh 
lifeless and prostrate body-politic has been taken in 
hand and supported by Demetrius, a professor. 
Our constitution, on the other hand, is not the 
result of one man's genius, but of many; neither 
did it come into existence in one man's life, but has 
"been built up in the course of centuries, and by the 
efforts of many generations *. He used to remark, 
that no individual genius ever did, or probably ever 
would exist, who, in framing a form of government, 
could provide for every contingency. He thought 
that not even the collective ability of a whole people 
at any one particular period was equal to the task 

* The editor, Signor Maio adds, in a note to this passage, " The 
English political writers speak of their constitution in almost these 
very words " (sic fere Britanni politici de sua republica loquuntur). 
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of foreseeing all that ought to be comprehended in 
their scheme; a result only to be expected from 
time and experience. Wherefore we must go back, 
as was his wont, to the origin of our political state; 
and if I show you our constitution in its commence- 
ment, in its progress, and in its firm and vigorous 
maturity, I shall better expound its principles, than 
by exhibiting it in comparison with any imaginary 
standard, such as Plato's version of an ideal re- 
public." * 

An eloquent and interesting sketch follows from chapter 
2 to chapter 22 of the origin of the city of Borne, its favour- 
able position for commerce and defence, the commencement 
of its elective senate, its religious institutions, its penal 
system, the early struggles between the aristocratic and 
popular power, their difficulties in adjusting the balance of 
authority between themselves and the executive, the en- 
couragements given to agriculture and the arts of peace, as 
well as to those of war, and to national credit and private 
honour. An outline is then given of the character of the 
successive kings, and of the steps made towards perfecting 
the constitution, and providing for the public health and re- 
creation. In particular, that change in the mode of voting 
in the elections for the Senate is remarked, by which the 
influence of property was increased, in comparison with 
that of mere numbers, "and care was taken, as always must 
be in a free government, that mere numbers should not 
have a preponderating power" (curavitque, quod semper in 
republics tenendum est, ne plurimum valeant plurimi; 



• This imaginary scheme of civil polity he afterwards (ch. 11) de- 
signates as " having nothing akin to real life, and abhorrent to men's 
habits and morals." Its doctrines have nevertheless been revived, as 
the foundation of modern Communism. 
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chapter 22). " By voting, not individually, but by classes 
and centuries," the invidiousness of exclusion was avoided, 
and at the same time, also, the danger of the predominance 
of mere numbers. The names, too, of the different classes 
were significant of their social position ; as for instance, 
those who contributed the smallest amount of taxes were 
called " proletarians," as giving little more to the state than 
the increase of population in their own offspring*. Also 
of the whole ninety-six " centuries" a greater number were 
combined to make up one vote than the whole first-class 
consisted of. Accordingly, every one had a right to vote, 
but the preponderating influence was preserved to those who 
had the greatest interest in maintaining the country in its 
best and highest condition " (chapter 22). 

.... Chapter 23. — " This three-fold com- 
bination of powers above described is common to us 
and to other governments. But what we have 
attained to, as our peculiar distinction, is, the manner 
in which these several powers are tempered and 
brought to act in harmony. This was not so in 
Carthage or in Sparta, where the regal power had 
too great a preponderance. Such a government is 
ever liable to change, as depending too much on 
the vices or virtues of an individual. Yet perhaps 
the regal form is better than either of the other 
simple ones, as long, at least, as it preserves in 
purity its own theory, which is, the embodiment of 
justice and wisdom in one head of the state, and the 
good treatment, the safety, and the tranquillity of 
the governed. But to a people under a govern- 

* Proletaries nominavit ; ut et iis quasi proles, id est, quasi pro- 
genies civitatis expectari videretur (ch. 22). 
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ment of this kind, many things are wanting, and in 
the first place, liberty ; for this consists, not in our 
having a just master, but in our having none." 

Chapter 24. — Instances are then given of this mode of 
government and its results, generally ending in " Tyranny," 
a brief and very dark picture of which is given, and which 
is described as incompatible with the smallest amount of 
liberty (Chapter 27). From this point the manuscript 
becomes so fragmentary that the thread of the argument 
is entirely broken. From what remains, however, it appears 
that it relates to the various laws passed from time to time, 
which contributed, each within its own sphere, to make up 
the whole fabric of the Roman constitution and social state. 
It attained perfection, according to the opinion attributed 
to Scipio, when — 

Chapters 32 to 34. — "The senate possessed the 
principal weight in the government. Though the 
people were free, their direct action was less than that 
of the senate, who, supported by law and custom and 
by their own weight and dignity, had the chief share 
in the administration of public affairs. The consuls, 
indeed, held their office for one year only, but their 
power was in fact regal. The votes of the assem- 
blies of the people were of no avail unless ratified 
by the senate ; an arrangement which preserved the 
authority of the latter, and which they defended with 
great determination. Only ten years elapsed from 
the first creation of consuls, when, in a period of 
difficulty, a dictator was appointed, with apparently 
uncontrolled regal power. Yet all the branches of 
administration continued to be carried on with un- 
diminished authority, by the leading persons in the 
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state, the popular power being for the time sus- 
pended ; and great and noble actions were in those 
days performed by men of the highest distinction, 
invested with great commands, both in peace and 
war. 

" A few years only passed on, and the people, as 
was natural after the attainment of their first liberties, 
gained a little more power ; more perhaps than the 
occasion required; but it is the nature of publio 
affairs often to bear down reason. Eemember, how- 
ever, what I said in the beginning of this discourse 
— that unless there is an equitable adjustment in a 
state, of rights, offices, and functions, so that the 
executive may have sufficient power, the senate suf- 
ficient authority, and the people sufficient liberty, 
the frame of government cannot remain stable and 
free from violent change. This consideration was 
overlooked in the early days of our constitution, 
and led to popular outbreaks, as it had before in 
Sparta and in Crete, and to the diminution of the 
power and authority of the senate. Nevertheless, 
in spite of these circumstances, the senate sustained 
itself in great power and dignity, supplying as it 
did to all the offices of administration men of great 
wisdom, great bravery, and consummate prudence. 
They continued, therefore, to stand very high in the 
public estimation, not only on account of their 
honour and renown, but of their private virtues, — 
their self-command, their comparative strictness of 
life, and their liberal and generous expenditure. 
Their public virtues were invested, therefore, with a 
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greater grace, because in their private conduct they 
exerted themselves with the greatest diligence to 
aid, to counsel, and to defend their fellow-citizens." 

The progress of decline in the Roman institutions is then 
touched upon ; but so much of this and the remaining part 
of the work is lost, that no good purpose would be answered 
by pursuing it further. Enough, however, has been given to 
show that the object of Cicero in this Treatise was, to warn 
his countrymen against the corruption which was visibly 
in progress in his day, and to remind them that their 
liberties could only be maintained, by adhering to the prin- 
ciples of public conduct and private virtue that had distin- 
guished their forefathers. " Tamen de posteris nostris et de 
ilia immortalitate rei publicse sollicitor ; quae poterat esse 
perpetua, si patriis viveretur institutis et moribus." — Book 
iii. fragment of chapter 28, 



NOTE. 

Outline of the Course of Opinions on ike best Form of Government, 
from the Date of Cicero's Treatise to modern Times. 

Whoever has read with care the foregoing pages 
would probably feel a desire to know (if he should 
not be already informed upon the subject) what had 
been the current of philosophical opinion upon the 
best form of government, during the long period of 
1900 years, from the date of the treatise last quoted 
to the present day. 

Although, as I have stated in the preface, I pro- 
pose to show this in some detail in a subsequent 
volume, I will add here an outline of the course of 
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those opinions during that period ; a brief one, 
indeed, but sufficient to enable any one to trace 
in his mind their connection from age to age, and 
to mark the point at which those opposite opinions 
diverged, which have become the source of the 
revolutions of modern times. 

Macchiavettu 

In the decline of learning and the almost entire 
extinction of liberty of every kind, during the 
many centuries of the decay of the Eoman Empire 
and of Roman civilization, no opportunities were 
afforded for the philosophical discussion of the 
principles of government or the foundations of civil 
freedom. It was not until liberty had again re- 
vived in the Italian republics, and while these were 
running the same career as their predecessors in 
ancient times — of disturbances, convulsions, ex- 
treme counsels, ambition, war, exhaustion, and final 
loss of freedom, and subjection to military power — 
that one who had played a conspicuous part in many 
of the public events of the period, the statesman and 
historian Macchiavelli, held up to his contemporaries 
their own picture, and warned them by the lessons 
of wisdom drawn from the example of the Roman 
people in all the stages of their history. His well- 
known "Discourses on Livy " (written about the year 
1513*) reproduce, for the instruction of his coun- 
trymen, the same lessons of experience that had 
been the guides of the statesmen of ancient times. 

* Eallam's History of Literature, vol. i. p. 395, edit. 1843. 
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These Discourses abound in just, practical, and pro- 
found observations on the art of government, and the 
means of promoting the liberty and welfare of states, 
though they are not free from that laxity of politi- 
cal morality which was the vice of the age. Like 
his illustrious predecessors in the philosophical in- 
vestigation of politics, he prefers and recommends 
the mixed form of government, as most contributing 
to stability and public happiness. 

Bodin. 

Towards the close of the same century, in the 
year 1576, was published Bodin's remarkable " Trea- 
tise on a Republic,"* of which Mr. Hallam has 
given an analysis in his work above referred to 
(vol. ii. p. 51), and with respect to which he agrees 
in the opinion of Stewart ("Dissertation on the Pro- 
gress of Philosophy," p. 40), that no political writer 
of the period " contributed more to facilitate and 
guide the researches of his successors." Although 
the conclusion he came to, that the purely monarchi- 
cal form of government was the only stable one, 
was erroneous, yet his " extraordinary reach of 
learning and reflection " enabled him to accumulate, 
in the course of his long work, many just and va- 
luable observations on the first principles of so- 
ciety and government. In particular, he gives no 
countenance to the notions of political or social 
equality which afterwards became popular. He ad- 

* The first edition was in French. It was republished in Latin 
in 1586 (Hallam). The edition I have consulted is that of 1591. 
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verts to the vain attempts that had been made to 
apply them by Lycurgus, in his institutions for 
Sparta, and he compares their results with what 
would happen " if a man were to mix barley, wheat, 
oats, millet, pulse, in one heap together; for, in 
such case, he would make each individual seed and 
the whole heap together unprofitable and useless."* 
He argues, that as order is suitable and desirable 
in everything, so is it especially in the State (Be- 
publica), in which all orders and degrees should be 
united and connected the one with the other, the 
highest with the lowest, and the intermediate with 
the other two— the different orders of the nobility 
with the different ranks of the commonalty. He says 
that this is the only arrangement conformable to 
nature ; that in the endeavour to establish any 
other a violence must be done to the laws of na- 
ture, and that the arguments by which such devia- 
tions from nature's laws are supported " are like 
spiders' webs, which are, indeed, subtle and beauti- 
fully made, and are capable of entangling small 
flies, but the stronger creatures easily break through 
them" (p. 1086). 

BeUenden. 

In the year 1613 was written Bellenden's " Trea- 
tise on a State " (or Commonwealth), and dedicated 
to Prince Charles, in 1615 f. In the dedication 

* Joan. Bodini De Republica Libri Sex, Franc, 1591, p. 553. 
f Gulielmi Bellendeni De Statu Libri Tree, Paris, 1625 ; Lon- 
don, 1787. 
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he tells the Prince that he sends him this book " to 
point out to him the sources of the first lessons of 
civil wisdom, which, deriving their origin from the 
early ages of the world, have, like rills, come down 
to us with perpetual accessions in their progress to 
the sea of history, that great record of the actions 
of the human race." After passing in review va- 
rious conditions of political society, he arrives at 
the mention of the Roman constitution, and praises 
Polybius description of it in its best state. In 
the two last books he treats of the duties of a 
prince, and of the art of government, and holds up 
the high examples of the Roman senate and govern- 
ment to the Prince and to the young members of 
the nobility *. 

Such was the course of political speculation up to 
the period of our own revolution of the seventeenth 
century, and such the main sources of those ideas 
of freedom, and of just and equitable government 
for the public good, which animated that generation 
of men to whom we are indebted for the bold and 
firm resistance they made to arbitrary power, and 
for the germ of many of the most salutary reforms 
and ameliorations of recent times. That violent 
counsels got by degrees the upper hand and led the 
way, at length, through weakness and degradation, 
to military despotism, is no more than history re- 
cords of every revolution that has run its full course, 

* Ut in usum publicum prodeat, utilitatesque tradat juventuti 
patriciae, lib. 2. 
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after having founded itself on the ruins of prescrip- 
tive authority and ancient custom. 

Harrington. — Algernon Sidney. 

Even while the clouds of this political convul- 
sion were hanging over our country, the ablest 
minds and most patriotic hearts were engaged in 
endeavouring to discover the means for replacing 
freedom upon a secure basis. Harrington, in 
his well-known but unsound and speculative work, 
entitled " Oceana,"* proposed to secure that object 
by an agrarian law, preventing the accumulation of 
large properties, and aiming at the establishment of 
a moderate aristocracy f. Algernon Sidney, a name 
never to be mentioned without respect by every lover 
of freedom, in his learned and admirable "Dis- 
courses concerning Government," (breathing the 
boldest spirit of liberty), while laying down the 
principle, as opposed to the slavish doctrines of 
Filmer, " that God had left to nations the liberty of 
setting up such governments as best pleased them- 
selves,"! and "that all just magistratical power is 
from the people," § asserts also, in accordance with 
the examples of all former times, that "the best 
governments of the world have been composed of 
monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy" (p. 130). 

* Dedicated to Cromwell 

f Edit of 1770 ; London, pp. 51 and 189. 

t Sidney's « Discourses," edit, of 1763, p. 36, first printed in 1698. 

§ Page U. 
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With regard to democracy he says, " I believe it 
can suit only with the convenience of a small town, 
accompanied with such circumstances as are seldom 
found" (p. 130). He praises the mixed form of 
government that had for so many years prevailed, 
and so widely, on the continent of Europe. " They 
had kings, lords, commons, diets, assemblies of 
estates, cortez, and parliaments, in which the sove- 
reign power of those nations did reside, and by 
which they were exercised. The like was practised 
in Hungary, Bohemia, Sweden, Denmark, Poland; 
and if things are changed in some of these places 
within a few years, they must give better proofs of 
having gained by the change than are yet seen in 
the world, before I think myself obliged to change 
my opinion" (p. 131). Speaking of the ancient 
constitution of England, he says (p. 418), that 
" the English government was not ill constituted, 
the defects more lately observed proceeding from 
the change of manners and corruption of the times;" 
and in describing the various franchises of the 
counties and towns, he recognises the principle that 
these franchises were conferred as a privilege, and 
not claimed as a right. 

" When the nation came to be more polished, to 
inhabit cities and towns, and to set up several arts 
and trades, those who exercised them were thought 
to be as useful to the commonwealth as the free- 
holders of the country, and to deserve the same 
privileges. But it not being reasonable that every 
one should in this case do as he pleased, it was 
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thought fit that the king, with his council (which 
always consisted of the " proceres " and " magnates 
regni"), should judge what numbers of men and what 
places deserved to be made corporations, or bodies 
politic, and to enjoy those privileges," &c. He adds 
that the conferring these franchises by the ruling 
power on particular portions of the people "can 
never change the nature of the thing, so as to 
make that an inherent which is only a delegated 
power" (p. 423). 

Locke, 

Up to this period, therefore, no theory as to the 
foundations of civil government had been pro- 
pounded which corresponded in anyway with th& 
notions embraced by the favourers of democracy, as* 
understood in modern times. These notions took 
their origin from the publication of Locke's " Trea- 
tise on Civil Government," written while the author 
was suffering unmerited exile in Holland, to avoid 
the persecutions of an arbitrary court, and pub- 
lished shortly after his return to this country in 
1688. The propositions which he laid down in 
reference to representative government, and from 
which so many consequences have ensued to modern 
political societies, are expressed in the following 
modern and popular formulas : — 

1st. That a political society can only { r ' - 
by the act of the majority. 

2nd. That taxation without representation is 
tyranny. 

K 
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These propositions have been deduced from the 
following paragraph : — 

" It is true government cannot he supported with- 
out great charge, and it is fit every one who enjoys 
his share of the protection, should pay out of his 
estate his proportion for the maintenance of it. 
But still it must be with his own consent, i.e., the 
consent of the majority, giving it either by them- 
selves, or their representatives chosen by them; 
for if any one shall claim a power to lay and levy 
taxes on the people by his own authority, and 
without such consent of the people, he thereby 
invades the fundamental law of property, and sub- 
verts the end of government; for what property 
have I in that which another may by right take, 
when he pleases, to himself?" * 

The principles thus laid down being to the effect 
that no act of government can be lawful which does 
not receive the consent of the whole people, and 
that this consent is to be signified by the voice of 
the majority, by whose decision the rest are to be 
bound, it follows that every individual must be con- 
sulted, and must have the means of expressing his 
approbation or the contrary. If this is essential 
to the validity of every law, any individual not 
so consulted would have a right to refuse obedience 
to it. 

Contrasted with the principles above laid down 
by Aristotle jm djbe other writers above quoted, 

'll^l^^^^ 1 Government, vol. iv. of Mb work,, 
London, 1824 ; hb. n. ch. viii. p. 344 ; ch. xiv. p. 140. 
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this theory of Locke's places the means above the 
end. It deems the first thing in importance to be, 
the possession of power by the whole body of the 
people, without any consideration as to whether the 
use they will make of it is likely to promote their 
best and highest interests. It also stamps with 
illegality every government not founded on that 
basis. " It has, therefore," in the words of Mr. 
Hallam, " been a theory fertile of great revolutions, 
and perhaps pregnant with more."* It destroys all 
authority resting on prescription, and all respect for 
usages, however consecrated by the feelings of men — 
by long habit and established custom. In the hands 
of Locke's followers, therefore, in France and in the 
United States, it was used to overthrow monarchy 
and to supersede it by democratic republics. It has 
been pushed still further in the present day, to sup- 
port theories even more democratic, and which, 
when reduced to practice, as they have been recently 
on the continent of Europe, render all government 
impossible. And when that point has been attained, 
the circle of revolution begins again in subjection 
to military despotism. 

After passing in review the principal argu- 
ments of this work, Mr. Hallam thus expresses him- 
self: — "Such is, in substance; the celebrated trea- 
tise of Locke on Civil Government, which, with the 
favour of political circumstances and the authority 
of his name, became the creed of a numerous party 

• History of Literature, yol. iii. p. 435, 2nd edit. 

K 2 
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at home; while, silently spreading the fibres from 
its root over Europe and America, it prepared the 
way for theories of political society, hardly bolder 
in their announcement, hut expressed with more 
passionate ardour, from which the great revolutions 
of the last and present age have sprung." * And 
after remarking that our own government, as 
established by the revolution of 1688, could not 
bear the test of this principle, he adds : — 

" For my own part, I must confess, that in these 
latter chapters of Locke on Government, I see, 
what sometimes appears in his other writings, that 
the influence of temporary circumstances on a mind 
a little too susceptible of passion and resentment, 
had prevented that calm and patient examination of 
all the bearings of this extensive subject which 
true philosophy requires." t 

Of the truth of this latter remark, there is a re- 
markable confirmation in the 13th chapter of this 
Treatise, which I do not rememember to have seen 
anywhere adverted to, and in which Locke contradicts 
the whole theory which he has been labouring to 
enforce. He is arguing (ss. 157, 158) on behalf of 
a reform of the parliamentary representation, ren- 
dered necessary by the decay of some towns that 
had formerly been rich and flourishing, and had 
therefore sent members to Parliament, and by the 
rise of new ones. " Those places," he says, " have a 
just right to be represented, which before had none ; 

• Page 438, vol. iii. f Page 439. 
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and by the same reason, those cease to have a right, 
and be too inconsiderable for such a privilege, 
which before had it" 

There is in this proposition an entire abandon- 
ment of, and a complete contradiction to, the prin- 
ciples he had before laid down as the only founda- 
tions of just government, namely, the consent of 
the majority, and of the corollary which has been 
deduced from it — the right of universal suffrage ; 
and an acknowledgement as complete, of the prin- 
ciple which all the great writers of former times had 
laid down as the true one, namely, that admission 
to the franchise was a privilege, to be conferred by 
the governing power upon as many as it might be 
deemed most expedient, under the circumstances, 
to extend it to, with a view to the general good. 

Opinions of Modern Statesmen, 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that this is the 
principle on which our own representative system 
has been defended and maintained up to the present 
day. It has stood the assaults of all the shallow 
theories that have been brought to bear against it, 
for it has had on its side all that is greatest, wisest, 
and most eminent among the writers, orators, and 
statesmen of our country. No authority, I believe, 
could be quoted in support of this assertion, which 
would carry more weight with it than that of the 
late Sir James Mackintosh, filled as he was with 
an ardent love of rational liberty, and gifted with 
" the most Baconian mind since Bacon." In his 
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admirable "Discourse on the Law of Nature and 
Nations," after stigmatizing those theories of go- 
vernment, such as that of Locke, resting upon 
"supposed compacts, which are altogether chi- 
merical, which must be admitted to be false in 
fact, which, if they are considered as fictions, will 
be found to serve no purpose of just reasoning, 
and to be equally the foundation of a system of 
universal despotism in Hobbes, and of universal 
anarchy in Kousseau,"— he proceeds to say that, 
in the "unmixed forms of government, as the 
right of legislation is vested in one individual or in 
one order, it is obvious that the legislative power 
may shake off all the restraints which the laws 
have imposed on it. All such governments, there- 
fore, tend towards despotism, and the securities 
which they admit against misgovernment are ex- 
tremely feeble and precarious." He then states 
what is, in his opinion, the best form of govern- 
ment. 

" The best security which human wisdom can de- 
vise seems to be the distribution of political autho- 
rity among different individuals and bodies, with 
separate interests, and separate characters, corre- 
sponding to the variety of classes of which civil 
society is composed, each interested to guard their 
own order from oppression by the rest; each also 
interested to prevent any of the others from seizing 
an exclusive, and therefore despotic power ; and all 

h TSe^r^ m ' interest to c °-°P erate » carrying 
on e ordinary and necessary administration of 
governmen . Such are our own institutions;— 
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affording to all, according to his own admirable 
definition of true liberty, "protection against 
wrong both from their rulers and their fellows;" 
allowing all classes and conditions of men to be 
"undisturbed in the exercise of their natural 
powers;" offering the freest opportunity for the 
full development of the powers and capacities of 
each. "Such governments," he adds, "are, with 
justice, peculiarly and emphatically called free; 
and in ascribing that liberty to the skilful com- 
bination of mutual dependence and mutual check, 
I feel my own conviction greatly strengthened, 
by calling to mind, that in this opinion I 
agree with all the wise men who have ever deeply 
considered the principles of politics — with Aris- 
totle and Polybius, with Cicero and Tacitus, 
with Bacon and Machiavel, with Montesquieu and 
Hume." To this he subjoins in a note: "To the 
weight of these great names let me add the opinion 
of two illustrious men of the present age, as both 
their opinions are combined by one of them in the 
following passage: — 'He (Mr. Fox) always thought 
any of the simple unbalanced governments bad — 
simple monarchy, simple aristocracy, simple demo- 
cracy: he held them all imperfect or vicious; all 
were bad by themselves ; the composition alone was 
good. These had been always his principles, in 
which he agreed with his friend Mr. Burke/ 

" Mr. Fox on the Army Estimates, 9th February, 1790."* 

* Discourse on the Law of Nature and Nations, Edinburgh, 1838 ; 
pp. 40-44. 
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These are some of the most valuable of those 
" treasures of reason" on the subject of political 
science, that have been deposited in tbe pages of 
history and philosophy " by that vast stream of 
wisdom, which, for so many ages, has been flowing 
over them," and which alone can support the growth 
of a well-proportioned and enduring society. They 
have founded and upheld this government through 
successive centuries, and have given it that proud 
pre-eminence which it now enjoys, secure and un- 
ruffled, above the waters which have overwhelmed 
or threaten the liberties of the rest of the world. 
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rrrp-n * D ^ KAK 0F St - Pa ui-'s. Portrait 8vo. 9*. 

i*i*JTARD'S (Edward) Short Visit to the Ionian Islands, Athens, 
andtheMorea Plates. Post8vo. 12*. 
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GILLY'S (Rev. Dr.) Roraaunt Version of the Gospel of St John, 
originally In use among the old Waldenses. Edited from the M8S., 
with Notes. 8vo. 5*. 6d. 

GLADSTONE'S (Right Hoit. W. E.) Prayers arranged from the 

Liturgy for Family Uae. Second Edition. 12mo. 2s. (kL 
Translation of Farini's History of the Roman State, 

1816—1860. 3Vols.8vo. 24*. 

GLEIG'S (Rhy. G. R.) Campaigns of the British Army at Washing- 

ton and Mew Orleans. Post 8vo. 2*. 6d. 
- Story of the Battle of Waterloo. Compiled from Public 

and Authentic Sources. Post8vo. 6*. 
Narrative of Sir Robert Sale's Brigade in Afghanistan, 

with an Account of the Seizure and Defence of Jellalabad. Post 8vo. 2s. Qd. 

Life of Robert Lord Clive. Post 8vo. 6*. 

- Life and Letters of General Sir Thomas Munro. Post 



8vo. 6*. 

GODLEY'S (Johk Robxbt) Letters from America. 2 Vols. Post 

8ro.lG*. 

GOLDSMITH (Oliver) ; a Biography. By Washington Irving. 

Post8ro. 6«. 
GOOCH (Robkbt, M.D.), On the most Important Diseases peculiar to 

Women. Second Edition. 8vo. 12*. 

GORDON'S (Sia Alex. Duff) Sketches of German Life, and Scenes • 
from the War of Liberation. Translated from the German of Varnhagen ' 
VonEnse. Post8vo. 5*. 

s (Lady Duff), Amber-Witch : the most interesting 

Trial for Witchcraft ever known. Translated from the German of 
Mkinhold. Post8vo. 2*.6tf. 

French in Algiers. 1. The Soldier of the Foreign 

Legion. 2. The Prisoners of Abd-el-Kadir. Translated from the 
French. Post8vo. 2a. ed. 

Remarkable German Crimes and Trials. Translated 



from the German of Fenerbach. 8vo. 12*. 
GOSPEL STORIES FOR CHILDREN. An Attempt to render the 
Chief Events of the Life oi Our Saviour intelligible, and profitable. 
Second Edition. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

GRANT'S (Asahel), Nestorians, or the Lost Tribes ; containing 
Evidence of their Identity, their Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies ; 
with Sketches of Travel in Ancient Assyria, Armenia, and Mesopotamia ; 
and Illustrations of Scripture Prophecy. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

G RENVILLE PAPERS (The) ; being the Private Correspondence 
of Richard Grenville, Earl Temple, and his Brother, George Grenville, — 
their Friends and Contemporaries ; — Including Mr. Gbsnvillz's Diaby 
or Polttioal Events; 1763—66. Edited by William James Smith. 
Vols. 14 2. Svo. 32*. (To be completed in 4 Vols.) 

GREEK GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS. Abridged from Matthias. 
By the Bishop of London. Seventh Edition, revised by Rev. J. Edwabds. 
12mo. 8*. 

* ACCIDENCE FOR SCHOOLS. Abridged from Matthijb. 

By the Bishop or London, fourth Edition; revised by Rev. J Edwards. 
12mo. 25. 
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QUOTE'S (Gk>mi) History of Greece. From the Earliest Period. 
Vols. I. to X. Map*. 8vo. 16s. each. Ths Work was published as 



Vols- I. jjcd II.— Legendary Greece. Grecian History to the Beign of 

Peisistratns at A went. 
Vols. III. akd IV.— History of Early Athens, and the Legislation of 

Solon. Grecian Colonies. View of the Contemporary Nations sunonnd~ 

ing Greece. Grecian History down to the first Persian Invasion, and 

the Battle of Marathon. 
Vols.V. ajtd VI.— Persian War and Invasion of Greece byXerxes. Period 

between the Persian and the Peloponnesian Wars. Peloponnesian 

War down to the Expedition of the Athenians against Syracuse. 
Vols. VII. akd VIII.— The Peace of Nikias down to the Battle of 

Kntdus (kc. 421 to 884). Socrates and the Sophists. 
Vols. IX. and X.— From the Restoration of the Democracy a Athens 

down to the Accession of Philip of Macedon (bjc. 405—360). 

GUIZOT (M.), On the Cause* of the Success of the English Revo- 
lution of 1640-1088. 8vo. 6*.; or Cheap Edition, ISmo, If. 



■ Democracy in France. Sixth Edition. 8vo. 8*. 6cL 



GARWOOD'S (Col.) Selections from the Duke of Wellington's 
Despatches and General Orders. New Edition. 1 Vol. 8vo. IS*. 

HALFORD'S (the late Sir Hkkkt) Popular Essays and Orations. 

Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 6*. 64. 

Nug» Metrical. Fcap. Svo. 3*. 6<£ 

HALLAM*S (Hinst) Constitutional History of England, from the 
Accession of Henry the Seventh to the Death of George the Second. Sixth 
Edition. 2 Vols. 8vo. 24t. 

View of the State of Europe during the Middle Ages. 



Ninth Edition. 2 Vols. 8vo. 24*. 



Introduction to the Literary History of Europe, during 

the 16th, 17th, and 18th Centuries. Third Edition. 3 Vols. 8vo. age. 

HAMILTON'S (Walter) Facts to Assist the Memory in various 
Sciences. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 64. 

Hindostan, Geographically, Statistically, and His- 
torically. Map. 2 Vols. 4to. 41. 14s. 6a*. 

(W.J.) Researches in Asia Minor, Pontus, and 

Armenia; with some Account of the Antiquities sad Geology of those 
Countries. Plates. 2Vols. 8vo. 88s. 

HAMPDEN'S (Bishop of Hbbsfokd) Essay on the Philosophical 
Evidence of Christianity, or the Credibility obtained to a 8criptnre 
Revelation, from its Coincidence with the Facts of Nature. 8vo. 9s. W. 

HARCOURTS (Edward Yebhor) Sketch of Madeira; with Map 
and Plates. Post8vo. 8s. 6d\ 

HART'S ARMY LIST. {Published Quarterly and Annually.) 
8ro. 6s. and 20s. each. 

HASE'S ANCIENT GREEKS; their Public and Private life, 
Manners, and Customs. Translated from the German. By Mrs. Austin. 
Fcap.8vo. Us. ed. 
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HAND-BOOK (Mubbay's) OF TRAVEL-TALK; or, Conversations 
in English, German, French, and Italian. Intended for Englishmen 
travelling abroad, or Foreigners visiting Great Britain. ISmo. 5*. 

NORTH GERMANY— Holland, Belgium, Prussia, 



and the Rhine. Map. Post8vo. 12». 

SOUTH GERMANY— Bavaria, Austria, Salzberg, 



the Austrian and Bavarian Alps, the Tyrol, and the Danube, from Ulxn 
to the Black Sea. Hap. Post 8vo. 12*. 

. PAINTING— the German, Flemish, and Dutch 

Schools. From the German of Kuqlbb. Edited, with Motes, by Sib 
Edmuhd Head. Post8vo. 12*. 

SWITZERLAND— the Alps of Savoy, and Piedmont. 

Map. Post 8to. 10«. 

FRANCE— Normandy, Brittany, the French Alps, 

the Rivers Loire, Seine, Rhone, and Garonne, Dauphin*, Provence, and 
the Pyrenees. Maps. PostSvo. 12*. 

SPAIN — Andalusia, Ronda, Granada, Valencia, 



Catalonia, Gallicia, Arragon, and Navarre. Maps. Post 8vo. 16*. 

PAINTING— the Spanish and French Schools. 

By Sib Edmund Head. Post 8vo. 12*. 

MADEIRA. Maps and Woodcuts. Post 8to. 8*. 6c?. 

NORTH ITALY— Florence, Sardinia, Genoa, the 



Riviera, Venice, Lombardy, and Tuscany. Map. Post8vo. 12*. 

CENTRAL ITALY— Rome, the Papal States, and 



Cities of Etruria. Maps. Post8vo. 16*. 

SOUTHERN ITALY-SicUy, and Naples. Map. 

Post 8vo. Nearly ready, 

PAINTING— the Italian Schools. From the Ger- 



man of Kuoleb, Edited, by Sir Charles Eastlake. With Woodcuts 
from the Old Masters. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 24*. 

MALTA— the Ionian Islands, Turkey, Asia Minor, 



and Constantinople. Maps. Post8vo. 16*. 

EGYPT— Thebes, the Nile, Alexandria, Cairo, 

the Pyramids, Mount Sinai, &c Map. Post8vo. 16*. 

SYRIA AND THE HOLY LAND. Maps. Post 

8vo. (Preparing.) 

DENMARK, NORWAY, AND SWEDEN. Maps. 



Post8vo. 12*. 

RUSSIA AND FINLAND. Maps. Post 8vo. 12*. 

ENGLAND AND WALES. Giving an account 



«f the most remarkable Places and most frequented Roads and Railways 
in England— describing the objects calculated to interest strangers and 
passing traveller*, showing how they may be accessible with the least 
expenditure of time and money. Map. Post8vo. Nearly ready. 

DEVON AND CORNWALL. Maps. Post8yo. 6s. 
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HAND-BOOK (Mummy's) ANCIENT AND MODERN LONDON. 

Being an Account of all the Antiquities, Curiosities, Churches, Works ec 
Art, Pieces, end Streets connected with Interesting and Historical 
Associations. PostSvo. 16*. 

MODERN LONDON. A Guide for Visitors to 

ell the Bights end objects of interest in the Metropolis. 16mo. 6*. 

ENVIRONS OF LONDON. Including a Circle of 



80 Miles round St Paul's. Alphabetically arranged. Maps. PostSvo. 
Nearly ready. 

ANTIQUITIES AND SCULPTURE IN THE 



BRITISH MUSEUM. With 900 Woodcuts. Post8vo. 7s. Qd. 

PICTURE GALLERIES IN LONDON ahd its 



Neighbourhood. With Historical, BiogTapldcal, and Critical Notices. 
Post 8vo. 10s . 

WINDSOR AND ETON. 16mo. U. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY— its Art, Architecture, 



and Associations. Woodcuts. 16*mo. 1*. 



CHRONOLOGY, Alphabetically arranged as a Book 

of easy reference. 8vo. {Nearly Ready.) 

(OFFICIAL) OF CHURCH AND STATE. 



Giving a detailed and Historical Account of the Duties attached to the 
various Departments of the Government and the Church. Post8vo. 6*. 

FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. From English Authors. 



Fcap.Svo. In the Pre**. 

ARCHITECTURE. Illustrated. Being a Concise 

and Popular Account of the Different Styles prevailing in all Ages 
and Countries in the World. With a Description of the most remark- 
able Buildings. By Jahxs Fbboussok. Illustrations. 8vo. In the Press. 



CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND. Containing a 

short Description of each. By Rev. G. A. Poole. With Plates. Post 
8vo. In the Press. 

HAWKSTONE ; a Tale of England in the Year 184—. Third 

Edition. 2 Vols. Fcap.Svo. 12s. 

HAY'S (J. H. Drummond) Western Barbary, its wild Tribes and 
savage Animals. Post 6vo. 2s. 6U 

HEBER'S (Bishop) Parish Sermons ; on the Lessons, the Gospel, 
or the Epistle, for every Sunday in the Year, and for Week-day Festivals. 
Sixth Edition. 2 Vols. PostSvo. 16*. 

• Sermons Preached in England. Second Edition. 8vo. 

9#.6tt 

■ Hymns written and adapted for the weekly Church 
Service of the Year. Twelfth Edition. 16mo. 2s. 

Poetical Works. Fifth Edition. Portrait Fcp. 8vo. 

7*. ft*. 

■ Journey through the Upper Provinces of India. - From 
Calcutta to Bombay, with a Journey to Madras and the Southern Pro- 
vinces. 2 Vols. Post8vo. 12*. 
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HEAD'S (Sib Francis) Rough Notes of some Rapid Journeys across 

the Pampas and over the Andes. Post 8vo. 2s. Qd. 
. Babbles from the Brannen of Nassau. By an Old Ma v. 

Sixth Edition. 16mo. 6*. 

Emigrant. Fifth Edition. Post 8vo. 12*. 

Stokers and Pokers, or the London and North-Western 

Railway. Post8vo. is.ed. 

■ Defenceless State of Great Britain. A series of Descrip- 
tive Sketches, containing— 1. Military Warfare. 2. Naval Warfare. 
S. The Invasion of England. 4. The Capture of London by a French 
Army. 5. The Treatment of Women in War. 6. How to Defend Great 
Britain. Post8vo. 12s. 

A Faggot of French Sticks. 2 Vols. Post 8ro. 24*. I 

• (Sir George) ForeBt Scenes and Incidents in Canada. 

Second Edition. Post8vo. 10*. 

- Home Tour through the Manufacturing Districts of 

England, Scotland, and Ireland, including the Channel Islands, and the 
Isle of Man. Third Edition. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 12*. 



(Sin Edmund) Handbook of Painting — the Spanish 

and French Schools. Post8vo. 12s. 
Handbook of Painting — the German, Flemish, and 

Dutch Schools. From the German of Kugler. Edited, with Notes. 

Post 8vo. 12*. 
HEIRESS (The) in Her Minority; or, The Progress of Character. 

By the Author of " Bertha's Journal." 2 Vols. 12mo. 18*. 
HERODOTUS. A New English Version. Translated from the 

Textof Gaibford, and Edited with Notes, illustrating the History and 
Geography of Herodotus, from the most recent sources of information, 
embodying the chief Results, Historical and Ethnographical, which 
have been arrived at in the progress of Cuneiform and Hieroglyphlcal 
Discovery. - By Rev. George Rawlixsok, M.A. Assisted by Colonel 
Rawlinson and Sib J. G. Wilkinson. 4 Vols. 8vo. In Preparation. 

HERSCHEL'S (Sib J. W. F.) Manual of Scientific Enquiry, for the 

Use of Officers and Travellers in general. By various Writers. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo. 10*. 67*. (Published by Authority of the Lords of the 
Admiralty?) 

HERVEY'S (Lord) Memoirs of the Reign of George the Second, 

from his Accession to the Death of Queen Caroline. Edited, with Notes, 
by Right Hon. J. W. Croker. Portrait. 2Vols.8vo. 36*. 

HICKMAN'S (Wm.) Treatise on the Law and Practice of Naval 

Courts Martial. 8vo. < 10*. 6tt 

HILL'S (General Lord) Life. By Rev. Edwin Sidney. Second 

Edition. Portrait. 8vo. 12*. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND under the House of Lancaster. 

With a Sketch of the Early Reformation. 8vo. In the Press. 

THE LATE WAR: With Sketches of Nelson, 

Wellington, and Napoleon. By J. G. Lockhart. 18mo. 2s. fid. 

HOLLAND'S (Rev. W. B.) Psalms and Hymns, selected and 
adapted to the various Solemnities of the Church. 24mo. 1*. 6tt 

HOLMES' (Mrs. Dalkeith) Ride on Horseback through France 
and Switzerland to Florence. 2 Vols. PostSvo. 18*, 
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HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. Complete in 76 Parts. 
Post Svo. 2s. 6d. each, sewed, or bound in 87 Volumes, 6s. each, cloth. 
( Vols. 12 and 36 or« 8f . 64. each.) The Series contains the following works. 
THE BIBLE IN SPAIN. By Geoboe Borrow. (Two Parte.) 
JOURNALS IN INDIA. By Bishop Hebeb. ( Four Jtartt.) 
TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND. By Captains Ibby and Mayolks. 
THE SIEGE OF GIBRALTAR. By Jour Dbixkwateb. 
MOROCCO AND THE MOORS. By J. Drummond Hat. 
LETTERS FROM THE BALTIC. By a Lady. 
THE AMBER WITCH. By Lady Duff Gordon. 
OLIVER CROMWELL & JOHN BUNYAN. By Robert Socthey. 
NEW SOUTH WALES. By Mrs. Meredith. 
LIFE OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. By Jomr Basbow. 
FATHER RIP AS MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF CHINA. 
A RESIDENCE IN THE WEST INDIES. By M. G. Lewis. 
SKETCHES OF PERSIA. By Sib John Malcolm. (Two Arts.) 
THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS. By Lady Duff Gordon. 
BRACEBRIDGE HALL. By Washington Irving. (Two Parts.) 
VOYAGE OF A NATURALIST. By Charles Darwin. {Three Parts.) 
HISTORY OF THE FALL OF THE JESUITS. 
LIFE OF LOUIS PRINCE CONDE. BjLobdMahon. (Two Parts.) 
GIPSIES OF SPAIN. By George Borrow. {Two Parts.) 
TYPEE; OR THE MARQUESAS. By Hermann Mblyillx. (Two 

Parte.) 
LIVONIAN TALES. By a Lady. 

MISSIONARY LIFE IN CANADA. By Rev. J. Abbott. 
SALE'S BRIGADE IN AFFGHANISTAN. By Rev. G. R. Glbio. 
LETTERS FROM MADRAS. By a Lady. 
HIGHLAND SPORTS. By Chablbb St. John. {Two Parte.) 
JOURNEYS ACROSS THE PAMPAS. By Sib F. B. Head. 
GATHERINGS FROM SPAIN. By Richard Ford. {Two Parts.) 
SIEGES OF VIENNA BY THE TURKS. By Lord Ellbsmbre. 
SKETCHES OF GERMAN LIFE. By Sib A. Gordon. (Two Parte.) 
OMOO; OR THE SOUTH SEAS. By Hermann Melville. (Two 

Parte.) 
STORY OF BATTLE OF WATERLOO. By Rev. G R. Glbio. (Two 

Parte.) 
A VOYAGE UP THE RIVER AMAZON. By W. H. Edwards. 
THE WAYSIDE CROSS. By Capt. Milkan. 
MANNERS & CUSTOMS OF INDIA. By Rev. C. Aclakd. 
CAMPAIGNS AT WASHINGTON. By Rev. G. R. Gleio. 
ADVENTURES IN MEXICO. By G. F. Ruxton. (Two Parte.) 
PORTUGAL AND GALLICIA. By Lord Carnarvon. (Two Parte.) 
LIFE OF LORD CLIVE. By Rev. G. R. Gleig. ( Two Parte.) 
TALES OF A TRAVELLER. By Washington Irving. (Two Parte.) 
SHORT LIVES OF THE POETS. By Thomas Caxpbbll. (Two Parts) 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By Lobd Mahoh. (Two Parts.) 
LONDON & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. By Sib F. B. Hbad. 
ADVENTURES IN THE LYBIAN DESERT. By Bayle St. Johx. 
A RESIDENCE AT SIERRA LEONE. By a Lady. (Two Parte.) 
LIFE OF GENERAL MUNRO. By Rev. G. R. Gleio. (Two Parte.) 
MEMOIRS OF SIR FOWELL BUXTON. (Three Parte.) 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH. By Washington Irving. (Two Parte.) 
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HOOK'S (Ret. Dr.) Means of rendering more effectual the 

Education of the People. Tenth Edition. 8vo. 2*. Qd. 

Church Dictionary. Sixth Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 

8vo. In the Press. 

Friendly and Seasonable Advice to the Roman Catholics 

of England. By Dbah Coubbb. A New Edition. Edited with Notes and 
a Preface. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 

Three Reformations ; Lutheran — Roman — and Anglican. 

Third Edition. 8vo. 8*. 

Nonentity of Romish Saints, and Inanity of Roman 

Ordinances. Third Edition. 8vo. 2s. Qd. 

■ — Sermons, chiefly historical. 8vo. In Hie Press. 

HORACE (Lira and Wobks oj). Edited with Notes by the Rev. 

H. H. Milman, Dean of St. Paul's. Illustrated with Views, Vignettes, 
Ac, taken chiefly from the Antique. 300 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 42s. 

HOSKING'S (Wm.) Guide to the Regulation of Buildings in Towns 
as a Means of Securing the Health of the Inhabitants. Second Edition. 
Post8vo. 3s. 6d. 

HOUSTOUN'S (Mrs.) Yacht Voyage to Texas and the Gulf of 
Mexico. Plates. 2 Vols. Post8vo. 21s. 

HUMBOLDT'S (Albx.) Cosmos ; or, a Physical Description of the 
World. Translated by Col. and Mas. Sabine. Seventh Edition. 3 Vols. 
Post8vo. 7s. Qd. 

— Aspects of Nature in different Lands and in 

different Climates. Translated by Col. and Mas. Sabine* 2 Vols. 
Post8vo. 6>. 

HUTCHINSON (Colonel) on Dog-Breaking; the most expe- 
ditious, certain, and easy Method, whether great Excellence or only 
Mediocrity be required. Second Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 7s. Qd. 

INKERSLEY'S (Thos.) Gothic Architecture in France; Being an 

Inquiry into the Chronological Succession of the Romanesque and 
Pointed Styles; with Notices of some of the principal Buildings, and 
an Index. 8vo. 12s. 
IRBY AND MANGLES' (Captaihs) Travels in Egypt, Nubia, 
Syria, and the Holy Land, including a Journey round the Dead Sea, and 
through the Country east of the Jordan. Post 8vo. 2s. Qd. 

IRVING'S (Washisotok) Oliver Goldsmith. Post 8vo. 5s. 

laves of Manomet and his Successors. 2 Vols. 8vo. 21*. 

JAKES' (Ret. Thomas) Fables of iEsop. A New Version, for Old 

and Young. With 100 Original Designs, by Jorar Tknkixl. Post 8vo, 

Us. Qd. Also a few Copies on Fine Ihper, 8vo, 16s. 

JAMESON'S (Mbs.) Handbook to the Picture Galleries in and 
near London. With Historical, Biographical, and Critical Notices. 
Post8ro. Second Edition. 10s. 

JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE. Described from the Accounts 

of Recent Dutch Travellers. PostSvo. 9*. Qd. 
JESSE'S (Edward) Visits to Spots of Interest in the Vicinity of 

Windsor and Eton. Woodcuts. Post8vo. 12*. 
Gleanings in Natural History, adapted for Schools. 

With Anecdotes of the Sagacity and Instinct of Animals. Sixth Edition. 

Fcap. 8vo. 6s. Qd. 
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J0CELYN*8 (Lord) Six Months with the Chinese Expedition; or, 

Leaves from a Soldier's Note-Book. Seventh Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 6a. 6d. 

JOHNSON'S (Dr. Samuel) Life: By. James Boswell. Including 
the Tour to the Hebrides, with Notes by Sib W. Scott. Edited by 
the Right Hon. Johk-Wilsow Crokeb. A New and Cheaper Edition, 
revised (1848), with much additional matter. Complete in One Volume. 
Portrait*. Royal 8yo. 16*. 

.JOHNSTON'S (W«.) England as it is: Social, Political, and 
Industrial, in the Middle of the 19th Century. 2 Vols. Po*t8vo. 18*. 

JONES'S (Hey. Richard) Essay on the Distribution of Wealth, 

and on the Sources of Taxation. Fart I.— RENT. Second Edition. Post 
8ro. 7«.6& 

JOURNAL OP A NATURALIST. Fourth Edition. Woodcuts. 

PostSvo. 9*. 64. 

. JUKES' (J. B.) Excursions in and about Newfoundland daring the 
Years 1839-40. Map. 2 Vols. Post8vo. 21*. 

KINO EDWARD VIth's Latin Grammar; or an Introduction 

to the Latin Tongne, for the Use of Schools. Seventh Edition. 12mo. 
8*. 64. 

— Latin Accidence ; or Elements of the 

Latin Tongue, for the Use of Junior Classes. 12mo. 2*. 

KINNEAR'S (John G.) Cairo, Petra, and Damascus, described 

from Notes made during a Tour in those Countries : with Remarks on 
the Government of Mehemet All, and on the present prospects of Syria. 
PostSvo. 9s. ed. 

KUGLER'S (Dr. Franz) Handbook to The Italian Schools of 
Painting. Translated from the German. By a Lady. Edited, with 
Notes, by Sib Charles Eastlakb. Second Edition. Illustrated with 100 
Woodcuts from the Old Masters. 2 Vols. PostSvo. 24*. 



Handbook to the German, Flemish, and Dutch Schools 

of Painting. Translated from the German. By a Lady. Edited, with 
Notes, by Sib Edmund Head, Bart. Post 8vo. 12*. 

Handbook to the Spanish and French Schools of 



Painting. On the Plan of Kugler. By Sib Edmund Head, Bart. Post 
8vo. 12*. 

LABORDE'S (Leon De) Journey through Arabia Petma, to Mount 
Sinai, and the Excavated City of Petnea,— the Edom of the Prophecies. 
Second Edition. With Plates. 8vo. 18*. 

LAMBERT'S (Miss) Church Needlework. With Practical Remarks 
on its Preparation and Arrangement. Plates. Post8vo. 9*. 6dL 

My Knitting Book. Woodcuts. Two Paris. 16mo. 8*. 

My Crochet Sampler. Woodcuts. Ttco Parts. 16mo. is* 

. Hints on Decorative Needlework. 16mo. Is. 6d\ 

LATIN GRAMMAR (Kino Edward the YIth's.) For the Use 

of Schools. Seventh Edition. 12mo. 8t.6d. 



ACCIDENCE; or, Elements of the Latin Tongue, for the 



Use of Junior Classes. 12mo. 2*. 
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LA YARD'S (Austbv H.) Nineveh and its Remains. Being a 
Narrative of Researches and Discoveries amidst the Rains of Assyria. 
With an Account of the Chaldean Christians of Kurdistan ; the Yecedis. 
or Devil-worshippers; and an Enquiry into the Manners and Arts of the 
Ancient Assyrians. I\fth Edition, With Plates and Woodcuts. 2 Vols. 
8vo. 36*. 

Abridged Account of his Researches at Nineveh. 

From the above Work. With Woodcut*. Poet8vo.6*. 

Fresh Discoveries at Nineveh, and Researches at 

Babylon; being the Results of the Second Expedition to Assyria; also 
a Journey to the Khabour the Desert, Lake Van, ancient Armenia, 
Kurdistan, and the Borders of the Euphrates. With many Woodcuts. 
2Vols.8vo. In the Press. 

Monuments of Nineveh: Illustrated by One Hundred 



Engravings. Imperial Folio, 101. 10*. ; or Colombier folio, 142. 14*.' 

Illustrations of Vases, Sculptures, and Bronzes recently 

Discovered at Nineveh and Babylon, principally Bas-Rellefs of the Wars 
and Exploits of Sennacherib from his Palace at Kouyunjik. Imperial 
Colombier. Folio. {Nearly Beady). 

LETTERS FROM THE SHORES OF THE BALTIC. By a 
Lady. Post8vo. 2*.6d. 

MADRAS ; or, First Impressions of Life and 

Manners in India. By a Lady. PostSvo. 2s. 6U 

— SIERRA LEONE, written to Friends at Home. 

By a Lady. Edited by Mrs. Nobtok. Post8vo. 6*. s 

LEWIS' (O. Cobkbwall) Essay on the Government of Dependencies. - 
8vo. 12». 

• — History and Antiquities of the Doric Race. Translated 

from Mullkb by Henry Tuvxell and George Corxkwall Lewis. 
Second Edition. Maps. 2Vols.8vo. 26*. 



Glossary of Provincial Words used in Herefordshire and 

some of the adjoining Counties. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Essay on the Origin and Formation of the Romance 

Languages : containing an Examination of M. Raynouard's Theory on 
the Relation of the Italian, Spanish, Provencal, and French to the Latin. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 12s. 

(Lady Theresa) Lives of the Friends and Contemporaries 

of the Lord Chancellor Clarendon, illustrative of Portraits in his Gallery. 
With an Introduction, containing a Descriptive Catalogue of the Pictures, 
and an Account of the Origin of the Collection. Portraits. 8 Vols. 
8vo. 42s. 

(M. G.) Journal of a Residence among the Negroes in the 

West Indies. Post8vo. 2s. 6d. 

LEXINGTON (The) PAPERS; or, Some Account of the Courts 
of London and Vienna at the end of the 17th Century. Extracted from 
the Official and Private Correspondence of Robkbt Sutton (Lobu 
Lexington) while Minister at Vienna, 1694-1096. Edited by Hon. II. 
Manners Sutton. 8vo. 14*. 
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LINDSAY'S (Lord) Sketches of the History of Christian Art 

8Vola.8vo. 81*. ft* 

Lives of the Lindsays ; or, a Memoir of the Houses 

of Crawford and Bataarres. To which are added, Extract* from the 
Official Correspondence of Alexander, sixth Earl of Balcanes, during 
the Maroon War; together with Personal Narratives, by bis Brothers, 
the Hon. Robert, Colin, James, John, and Hugh Lindsay ; and by his 
Sister, Lady Anne Barnard. 3 Vols. 8vo. 42*. 

Progression by Antagonism. A Theory, involving 



Considerations touching the Present Position, Duties, and Destiny of 
Great Britain. 8vo. 6*. 

(Rev. Hubt) Practical Lectures on the Historical 



Books of the Old Testament 2Vols.l6mo. 10*. 
LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Lapt 

Calloott. Fifteenth Edition. 18mo. 2s. Qd. 

LIVONIAN TALES.— The Disponent— The Wolves.— The Jewess. 
By the Author of "Letters from the Baltic" Post8vo. ts.Hd. 

LLANDAFF'S (Bishop or) Letters with the Earl of Dudley. 

Second Edition. Portrait. 8vo. 10*. 6U 

LOCH'S (Capt. G. C.) Events of the Closing Campaign in China. 

Map. PostSvo. Sa.6d. 

LOCEHART'S (J. G.) Ancient Spanish Ballads, Historical and 
Romantic, Translated, with Notes. Third Edition, with Illuminated 
Titles, Borders, &c. 4to. 42*. 

Life of Robert Burns. Fifth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 8*. 

History of the Late War : with Sketches of Nelson, 

Wellington, and Napoleon. 18mo. 2*. Qd. 

LONG'S (Georoe) Essays on the Conduct of Life, and Moral Nature 

of Man. 2 Vols. PostSvo. 6*. each. 
LOUDON'S (Mrs.) Instructions in Gardening for Ladies. With 

Directions for Every Month in the Year, and a Calendar of Operations. 

Eighth Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 6*. 

Modern Botany for Ladies ; or, a Popular Introduction . 

to the Natural System of Plants. Second Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 
6*. 

LOWE'S (General Sir Hudson) Letters and Journals, revealing 
the true History of Napoleon during his Captivity at St Helena. Portrait. 
8 Vols. 8vo. In Preparation. 

LUSHINGTON'S (Mrs.) Narrative of a Journey from Calcutta 

to Europe, by way of Egypt Second Edition. PosteVo. &8.6d. 

L YELLS (Sir Charles) Principles of Geology; or, the Modern 
Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants considered as illustrative of 
Geology. Eighth Edition. Woodcuts. 8vo. 18* 

Manual of Elementary Geology ; or, the Ancient Changes 

of the Earth and its Inhabitants illustrated by its Geological Monuments. 
Fourth Edition. Woodcuts. 8vo. 12*. 

Travels in North America, 1841-2; with Observations on 

the United States, Canada, and Nova Scotia. Plates. 2 Vols. PostSvo. 21*. 
Second Visit to the United States of North America, 



1846-6. Second Edition. 2 Vols. PostSvo. IS*. 
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MACFARLANE'S (Charles) Travels in Turkey during the Years 
1847-8, made on purpose to examine into the True State of that Country. 
2Vols.8vo. 28s. 

MANTELL'S (Gideok A.) Thoughts on Animalcules; or, the 
Invisible World, as revealed by the Microscope. Second Edition, Plates. 
16mo. 6s. 

MACCULLOCH'S (J. R.) Edition of Ricahdo's Political Works. 
With a Notice of bis Life and Writings. 8vo. 16s. 

MAHON'S (Lord) History of England, from the Peace of Utrecht 

to the Peace of Paris (1763). Vols. 1 to 4. Second Edition, 8vo. 52s. 

First Years of the American 

War, 1763— 80. Vols. 5 & 6. 8vo.30s. 

"Forty-Five;" or, a Narrative of the Rebellion in 

Scotland. Post8vo. 3s. 
History of the War of the Succession in Spain. Second 

Edition. Map. 8vo. 15s. 

Spain under Charles the Second ; or, Extracts from the 

Correspondence of the Hon. Alexander Stanhope, British Minister at 
Madrid from 1690 to 1700. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Life of Louis Prince of Cond6, surnamed the Great, 

Post 8ro. 5s. 
life of Belisarius. Second Edition, Post 8vo. 10*. 6d 



MALCOLM'S (Sir Johh) Sketches of Persia. Third Edition, 

Post8vo. 5s. 

MANUAL OF SCIENTIFIC ENQUIRY, Prepared for the Use of 
Officers and Travellers in general. By various Writers. Edited by Sir 
J. Herschrl, Bart Second Edition. Maps. Post 8vo. 10s. 64. {Pub- 
lished by order of the Lords of the Admiralty.) 

MARKHAM'S (Mrs.) History of England. From the First Inva- 
sion by the Romans, down to the fourteenth year of Queen Victoria's 
Reign. New Edition. Woodcuts. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

History of France. From the Conquest by the Gauls, 

to the Death of Louis Philippe. New Edition. Woodcuts. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

— — — History of Germany. From the Invasion by Marius, 

to the Battle of Leipsic. Woodcuts. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

History of Rome and Greece. 12mo. In preparation. 

Sermons for Children. Second Edition, Fcap.8vo. 3*. 

MARKLAND'S (J. H.) Remarks on English Churches, and on 
rendering Sepulchral Memorials subservient to pious and Christian 
Uses. Fourth Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. Qd. 

Reverence due to Holy Places. Third Edition* 

Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

MARRYAT'S (Joseph) Collections towards a History of Pottery 

and Porcelain, in the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Eighteenth, 

Centuries. With a Description of the Manufacture a Glossary, and a 

List of Monograms. With Coloured Plates and Woodcuts. 8vo. 31s. Qd. 

%* A few copies on India Proofs, mounted on Large Paper. 4to. 61. 5s. 

ANCIENT POTTERY ; Egyptian, Asiatic, Greek,. 

Roman, Etruscan, and Celtic. By Samuel Birch. Woodcuts. 8ro 

Nearly Heady. 
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MATTHI JS'S (Augustus) Greek Grammar for Schools. Abridged 
from the Larger Grammar. By the Bishop or Londoh. Seventh Edition, 
revised by Rot. J. Edwards. 12mo. 3*. 

Greek Accidence for Schools. Abridged by the 

Bishop or Loxdok. Fourth Edition, revised by Rev. J. Edwards. 12mo. 2*. 
Index of Quotations from Greek Authors contained 



in Matthias's Greek Grammar. Second Edition. 8vo. 7a.6cL 

M AWE'S (H. L.) Journal of a Passage from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic, crossing the Andes in the Northern Provinces of Peru, and 
descending the great River Maranon. 8vo. 12*. 

MAXIMS AND HINTS for an Angler, and the Miseries of 

Fishing. To which is added, Maxims and Hints for a Cheas-Player. 
By Richard Prick. Second Edition. Woodcuts. 12mo. 6*. 

MATO'S (Dr.) Elements of the Pathology of the Human Mind. 

Fcap. 8vo. 6a. 6d. 

MELVILLE'S (Hermann) Typee and Omoo; or, Adventures 

amongst the Marquesas and South Seas. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 10*. 
MENDELSSOHN'S (Fkiix Baetholdy) Life. By Jules Behkmci. 

8vo. 2*. 6tt 

MERRIFIELD (Mrs.) Original Treatises on the Arts of Painting 
in Oil, Miniature, Mosaic, and on Glass ; of Gilding, Dyeing, and the 
Preparation of Colours and Artificial Gems, described in several un- 
published Manuscripts, dating from the Twelfth to the Eighteenth 
Centuries. Preceded by a General Introduction, with Translations, 
Preface, and Notes. 2Yols.8vo. 30*. {Published by Authority.) 

MEREDITH'S (Mrs. Charles) Notes and Sketches of New South 

Wales, during a Residence from 1839 to 1844. Post 8vo. 2a. 6cL 
MILFORD'S (John) Norway and her Laplanders in 1841 ; with a 

Few Hints to the Salmon Fisher. 8vo. 10a. 6d. 
MITCHELL'S (Thomas) Plays of Aristophanes. With English 

Notes. 8vo.— 1. CLOUDS, 10*.— 2. WASPS, 10*.— 3. FROGS, 15*. 

MODERN DOMESTIC COOKERY. Founded on Principles of 

Economy and Practical Knowledge, and adapted for Private Families. 

Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 6*. 
MILMAN'S (Dean of St. Paul's) History of Christianity, from the 

Birth of Christ to the Extinction of Paganism in the Roman Empire. 

8 Vols. Svo. 86*. 
Edition of Gibbon's Decline and Pall of the Roman 

Empire. Edited with Notes, by M. Guizot. Second Edition. Mans. 

6 Vols. 8vo. 81.3a. 

— Life and Correspondence of Edward Gibbon. Portrait, 

8vo. 9*. 

Life and Works of Horace. Illustrated with Statues.. 



Coins, Views, &a, chiefly from the Antique. With 300 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. 42*. 

Poetical Works. Second Edition. Plates. 3 Vols. 

Fcap.8vo. 18*. 

Character and Conduct of the Apostles Considered as 

an Evidence of Christianity. (Being the Bampton Lecture, 1827). 
8vo. 10*. 6d. 

(Capt. E. A.) Wayside Cross ; or, the Raid of Gomez. 

A Tale of the Carlist War. Post8vo. 2*. 6d. 
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MOORE'S (Thomas) Life and Letters of Lord Byron. With 

Notes and Illustrations. Library Edition. Plates. 6 Vols. Fcap. 
6vo. 18*. 

Complete in One Volume. 

Portrait and Vignette. Royal 8vo. 12*. 
MUCK MANUAL (The) for the Use of Farmers. A Practical Treatise 

on the Chemical Properties, Management, and Application of Manures. 

By Frederick Falknkb. Second Edition, Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

MUIHHEAD (J. P.). James Watt, an Historical Eloge. By M. 
Arago. Translated, with Motes. 8vo, 8*. 6d. ; or 4to, 21*. 

Correspondence of James Watt on his Discoyery of 

the Theory of the Composition of Water, with a Letter from his Son. 
Portrait 8vo, 10a 6d. ; or 4to, 24s. 

MULLER'S DORIANS; The History and Antiquities of the Doric 
Race. Translated by Hbxby Tupnell and George Cornewall Lewis. 
Second Edition. Maps. 2Vols.8vo. 26*. 

MUNDY'S (Capt. Rodney) Events in Borneo, including the 
Occupation of Labuan and Visit to the Celebes. Plates. 2 Vols. 
8vo. 32*. 

MUNRO'S (Gekeral Sir Thomas) Life and Letters. By the Ret. 

G. R. Glbig. Post8vo. 6*. 

MURCHISON'S (Sir Roderick) Russia in Europe and the Ural 
Mountains; Geologically Illustrated. With Coloured Maps, Plates, 
Sections, &c. 2 Vols. Royal 4to. 82.89. 

MURRAY'S (Capt. A.) Naval Life and Services of Admiral Sir 

Philip Durham. 8vo. 5*. 64. 

MURRAY'S READING FOR THE RAIL. Or Cheap Books in 
large readable type. To be published occasionally, varying in size and 
price. 

Already published : 

ESSAYS FROM " THE TIMES." Fcap. 8vo. As. 

NIMROD ON THE CHACE. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 1*. 

LORD MAHON'S FORTY-FIVE. Post 8vo. 3*. 

LA YARD'S POPULAR ACCOUNT OF NINEVEH. Post 8vo. 5*. 

NIMROD ON THE ROAD. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 

JAMES' jBSOP»S FABLES. 100 Woodcuts. Post8vo. 2s. 6d. 

NIMROD ON THE TURF. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 1*. W. 

NAUTICAL ALMANACK (The). (Published by Order of the 

Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty.) Royal 8vo. 2*. (id. 

NAVY LIST (The Royal). (PublisJied Quarterly, by Authority.) 
12mo. 2*. ft*. 

NEALE'S (E. Y.) Feasts and Fasts : an Essay on the Rise, Pro- 
gress, and Present State of the Laws relating to Sundays and other 
Holidays, &c Fcap. 8vo. 9*. Qd. 

NEWBOLD'S (Lieut.) Straits of Malacca Fenang, Malacca, and 

Singapore. 2 Vols. 8vo. 26*. 
NIMROD On the Chace— Turf—and Road. Woodcuts.. Fcap. 

8vo. 

NORTON (The Hok. Mrs.) Letters from Sierra Leone, written to 
Friends at Home. By a Lady. Edited by Mrs. Norton . Post 8vo. G*. 
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O'BTBNE'S (W. R) Naval Biographical Dictionary, comprising 
the Life and Services of every Living Officer in H. M. Navy, from the 
Bank of Admiral of the Fleet to that of Lieutenant Compiled from 
Authentic and Family Documents. Royal 8vo. 42s. 

O'CONNOR'S (R.) Field Sports of France; or, Hunting, Shooting, 
and Fishing on the Continent Woodcuts. 12mo. 7s. Gd. 

OXENHAM'S (Ruv. W.) English Notes for Latin Elegiacs ; designed 
for early Proficients in the Art of Latin Versification, with Prefatory 
Bules of Composition in Elegiac Metre. Second Edition. 12mo. As. 

OXFORD'S (Bishop of) Charge to his Clergy at his Second 
Visitation in Nov., 1861. 8vo. 

FAGETS (John) Hungary and Transylvania. With Remarks on 
their Condition, Social, Political, and Economical. Second Edition. 
Woodcuts. 2Vols.8vo. 24s. 

PARISH'S (Sir Woodbine) Buenos Ayres and the Provinces of the 
Bio de la Plata. Their First Discovery and Conquest, Present State. 
Trade, Debt, &c. Map and Woodcuts. 8vo. 

PARIS'S (T. C.) Letters from the Pyrenees during Three Months" 
Pedestrian Wanderings amidst the Wildest Scenes of the French and 
Spanish Pyrenees. Woodcuts. Post8vo. 10s. 6d. 

PARKYNS' (Mansfikld) Personal Narrative of a Residence in 

Abyssinia. ' With Maps and Woodcuts. 2 Vols. 8vo. In the Press. 

PEILE'S (Rev. Dr.) Agamemnon of jEschylus. A New Edition 
of the Text, with Notes, Critical, Explanatory, and Philological, lor 
the Use of Students. Second Edition. 8vo. 9s. 

Choephora of iEschylus. A New Edition of the Text, 

with Notes, Critical, Explanatory, and Philosophical, for the Use of 
Students. Second Edition. 8vo. 9s. 

PELLEW'S (Dean of Norwich) Sermons on many of the Leading 
Doctrines and Duties Taught in the Church of England. Preached in 
Cathedral Churches. 2Vols.8vo. 21*. 



Life of Lord Sidmouth, with his Correspondence. 

Portraits. SVols.Svo. 42s. 

PENN'S (Richard) Maxims and Hints for an Angler, and the 
Miseries of Fishing. To which is added, Maxims and Hints for a 
Chess-player. Second Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 5*. 

-(Granville) Bioscope; or, Dial of Life Explained. To 

which is added, a Translation of St. Paulinns' Epistle to Celantia, on 
the Rule of Christian Life ; and an Elementary View of General Chro- 
nology. Second Edition. With Dial Plate. 12mo. 12*. 

PENROSE'S (Rbv. John) Lives of Vice-Admiral Sir C. V. Penrose, 
and Captain James Trevenen. Portraits. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Sermons for Households, or Fifty-four Sermons 

Written for Sunday Beading in Families. 8vo, 10* Bd. 

PENNINGTON (G. J.) On the Pronunciation of the Greek Lan- 
guage. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

PHILLIPS' (John) Memoirs of William Smith, LL.D., (the Geo- 
logist). Portrait 8vo. 7a. Sd. 

Geology of Yorkshire. The Yorkshire Coast, and 

the Mountain-limestone District. Part I- 31*. W. Part II, 62a. 6tf. 
Plates, 4to. 
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PHILOSOPHY IN SPORT MADE SCIENCE IN EARNEST; 

or, the First Principles of Natural Philosophy inculcated by aid of the 
Toys and Sports of Youth. Sixth Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 8*. 

PHILPOTT'S (Bishop of Exeter) Letters to the late Charles 
Butler, on the Theological parts of his Book of the Roman Catholic 
Church ; with Remarks on certain Works of Dr. Milner and Dr. Lingard, 
and on some parts of the Evidence of Dr. Doyle. Second Edition. 8vo. 16*. 

. Letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury. Twenty- 

First Edition. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Pastoral Letter, addressed to his Clergy, on the Pre- 



sent State of the church. Eighth Edition. 8vo. 45. 

Acts of the Diocesan Synod, held in the Cathedral 



Church of Exeter. On June 25th, 26th, and 27th, 1861. Third Edition. 
8yo. 2s. 6d. 

PHIPPS* (How. Emiuhd) Memoir, Correspondence, Literary and 

Unpublished Diaries of Robert Plumer Ward. Portrait. 2 Vols. 

8vo. 28*. 
POOLE'S (R. S.) Hone Egyptiacse : or the Chronology of Ancient 

Egypt, discovered from Astronomical and Hieroglyphic Records upon 

its Monuments. Plates. 8vo. 10*. 6tt 
(Rev. G. A.) Handbook for the Cathedrals of England. 

Containing Descriptions of each. Woodcuts. PostSvo. In the Press. 

POPE'S (Alexander) Works. A New Edition, containing nume- 
rous unpublished Letters, Ac. Edited with Notes and a Life. By the 
Right Hon. John Wilson Croker. Portraits. 8vo. (In the Press.) 

PORTER'S (G. R.) Progress of the Nation, in its various Social and 
Economical Relations, from the beginning of the Nineteenth Century. 
Third Edition. (1851.) 8vo. 24s. 

POWELL'S (Ret. W. P.) Latin Grammar simplified. 12mo. 8*. 64. 

PRAYER-BOOK (The), Illuminated with 1000 Illustrations of Bor- 
ders, Initials, Vignettes, &c. Medium 8vo. Cloth, 21*. ; Calf, 31*. 6rf. 
Morocco, 42*. 

PUSEY (Philip) On Improvement in Farming ; or What ought 
Landlords and Farmers to do? 8vo. 1*. 

FUSS IN BOOTS. Suited to the Tastes of Little and Grown 

Children. By Otto Spbckteb. Second Edition. Plates. 16mo. 6*. 

QUARTERLY REVIEW (The). 8vo. 6*. 

RANKE'S (Leopold) Political and Ecclesiastical History of the 
Popes of Rome, during the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. Trans- 
lated from the German by Mb*. Aubtih. Third Edition. 2 Vols. 8vo. 24»» 

History of Prussia ; or, Memoirs of the House of Bran- 

denburgh. Translated from the German by Sib Alexander Dutf 
Gordon, Bart. 3 Vols. 8vo. 86*. 

History of Servia, and the Serrian Revolution. Translated 

from the German by Mas. Kerb. Second Edition. Map. 8vo. 16*. 

BAWLINSON'S (Ret. George) Herodotus. A New English 
Version. Translated from the Text of Gaibfobd, and Edited with 
Notes, illustrating the History and Geography of Herodotus, from the 
most recent sources of information, embodying the chief Results, 
Historical and Ethnographical, which have been arrived at in the 
progress of Cuneiform and Hieroglyphical Discovery. Assisted by 
Colonel Bawlixsox, and Sir J. G. Wilkinson. 4 Vols. 8vo. (/» 
tiu Press. 
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REJECTED ADDRESSES (The). By James and Horace Smith. 
With Biographies of the Authors, and additional Notes. Twenty-second 
Edition. Portraits. Fcap. 8vo. 5*. 

RICARDO'S (Dayu>) Political Works. With a Notice of his 
Life and Writings. By J. R. M'Culloch. 8vo. 16*. 

RIDE on Horseback to Florence through France and Switzerland. 
Described in a Series of Letters. By a Lady. 2 Vols. Post8ro. l&r. 

RIPA'S (Father) Memoirs during Thirteen Tears' Residence at the 

Court of Peking, in the Service of the Emperor of China. Translated 
from the Italian. By Fobtunato Prandi. Fost8vo. 2*. 6A 

ROBERTSON'S (Lobd) Leaves from a Journal, and other Fragments 

in Verse. Crown 8vo. 7*. 6d. 

RIDDLE'S (Rev. J.E.) Copious and Critical Latin-English Lexicon, 
founded on the German-Latin Dictionaries of William Freund 
Post 4to. 60*. 

— Copious and Critical English-Latin Lexicon. Founded 

on the German-Latin Dictionary of Dr. Charles Ernest Georges. 8vo. 25*. 
Complete Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary, 



for the Use of Colleges and Schools. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

English-Latin Dictionary, separately. 8vo. 10*. 6d. 
Latin-English Dictionary, separately. 8vo. 21s. 

Young Scholar's Latin-English and English-Latin 

Dictionary. Square 12mo. 12*. 

Latin-English Dictionary, separately. Square 12mo. It. 
English-Latin Dictionary, separately. Square 12mo. 5*. 6d. 

Diamond Latin-English Dictionary. A Guide to the 

Meaning, Quality, and Accentuation. 32mo. 4s. 
ROMILLY'S (Sib Samuel) Memoirs and Political Diary. By his 

Sons. Third Edition. Portrait. 2 Vols. Fcap. 8vo. 12*. 
ROSS'S (Sir Jambs) Voyage of Discovery and Research in the 
Southern and Antarctic Regions during the years 1839-43. Plates. 
2Vols.8vo. 36*. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE (The). Transactors. 

Plates. Vols. I. to III. 8vo. 12*. each. 
RUNDELL'S (Mrs.) Modern Domestic Cookery, founded onPrinciples 

of Economy and Practice, and adapted for Private Families. Entirely 
Revised and corrected to the Present Time, by a Lady. Woodcuts. 
Fcap. 8vo. 6*. 

RUXTON'S (Georob F.) Travels in Mexico; with Adventures 
among the Wild Tribes and Animals of the Prairies and Rocky Moan- 
tains. Post8vo. 6*. 

SALE'S (Lady) Journal of the Disasters in Afghanistan. Eightii 

Edition. Post8vo. 12*. 

— (Sir Robert) Brigade in Afghanistan. With an Account 

of the Seizure and Defence of Jellalabad. By Rev. G. R. Glkig. Post 8ro. 
2s. M. 

SAXON (The) in Ireland. Being Notes of the Rambles of an 

Englishman in the West of Ireland, in search of a Settlement. With 

Plate and Map. Post 8vo. 9*. 6d. 
SENTENCES FROM THE PROVERBS. In English, French. 

Italian, and German. For the Daily Use of Young Persons. By A Lad v. 

16mo. 8*.6d. 
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SCROPE'S (William) Days of Deer-Stalking in the Forest of Atholl ; 
with some Account of the Nature and Habits of the Red Deer. Third 
.Edition. Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 20*. 

Days and Nights of Salmon Pishing in the Tweed ; 

with a short Account of the Natural History and Habits of the Salmon, 
and Instructions to Sportsmen, Ac. Plates. Royal 8vo. 42s. 

(G. P.) Memoir of Lord Sydenham, and his Administra- 
tion in Canada. Second Edition. Portrait. 8ro. 9*. 6d. 

SERMONS. Preached during the Visitation of the Bishop of 
Exeter in 1845. Published by Request. 12mo. 6*. 

SEWELL'S (Rev. W.) Evidences of Christianity; or, Dialogues 
between a Brahmin and a Christian. Fcap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

SHAW'S (Thos. B.) Outlines of English Literature, for the Use of 
Young Students. Post8vo. 12*. 

SIDMOUTH'S (Lord) Life and Correspondence. By the Hon. and 
Rev. George Pbllew, Dean of Norwich. Portraits. 8 Vols. 8vo. 42s. 

SIDNEY'S (Rev. Edwin) Life of Lord HilL Second Edition. 
Portrait 8vo. 12*. 

SIERRA LEONE ; Described in a Series of Letters to Friends at 
Home. By A Lady. Edited by Mrs. Norton. Post 8vo. 65. ' 

SMITH'S (Wm., LL.D.) Dictionary of Greek and Roman Anti- 
quities. Second Edition. With 600 Woodcuts. 8vo. 42*. 

School Dictionary of Antiquities, abridged from the 

aboreWork. With 200 Woodcuts. Square 12mo. 10*. to. 

Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and My- 
thology. With Woodcuts. 8 Vols. 8vo. 5i.l6*.to. 

Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography. With an 

Historical Atlas. Parti. 8vo. 

Classical Dictionary for Schools, compiled from the last 

two Works. 8to. 

Illustrated Classical Manual, designed for the Youth of 

both sexes. 200 Woodcuts. Post8vo. 

(Wm. J as.) Grenville Papers, formerly preserved at 



Stowe— now for the first time made public. Including also Mr. 
Grekville'sDiary of Political Events. Vols. 1 & 2 n 82*. 8vo. (To 
be completed in 4 Vols.) 

(Wm., the Geologist) Memoirs. By Johs Phillips. 

Portrait 8vo. 7*. to. 
(James & Horace) Rejected Addresses. Twenty-second 

Edition. Portrait Fcap, 8vo. 6>. 

SOMERVILLE'S (Mart) Physical Geography. Third Edition. 
Portrait 2 Vols. Fcap.Svo. 12s. 

Connexion of the Physical Sciences. Eighth 

Edition. Plates. Fcap.8vo. 10*. to. 

SOUTHEY'S (Robert) Book of the Church ; with Notes contain- 
ing References to the Authorities, and an Index. Sixth Edition. 8vo. 12s. 

LivesofJohnBunyan&OliverCromwelL Post8vo.2*.6rf. 
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SPECKTER'S (Otto) Puss in Boots ; suited to the Tastes of Little and 
Grown Children. Second Edition. Plates, lftmo. 59. 

Charmed Roe ; the Story of the Little Brother and 

Sister. Plates. 16mo. 5*. 

SPENCER'S (Rev. J. A.) Sketches of Travels in Egypt and the 

Holy Land. Plates. 8vo. 21*. 
STANLEY'S (Bishop) Addresses attd Charges. With a Memoir 

of his Life. By his Son, the Rev. A. P. Staklbt. 8vo. 
ST. JOHN'S (Baylb) Adventures in the Libyan Desert and the 

Oasis of Jupiter Amman. "Woodcuts. Post8vo. 2*. 64. 
(Charles) Field Notes of a Sportsman and Naturalist 

in Sutherland. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Post8vo. 18s. 

Wild Sports and Natural History of the Highlands. 



Post8vo. 6*. 
STATE PAPERS during the Reign of Henry the Eighth. 

Vols. I. to V. 4to. 20*. each. (Published by Authority.) 

STAUNTON'S (Sib George) Miscellaneous Notices relating to 
China, and our Commercial Intercourse with that Country. Including a 
few Translations from the Chinese Language, and some Observations 
on our Intercourse with that Country. Third Edition. 8vo. 10*. 64. 

STEPHENS' (J. L.) Incidents of a First and Second Visit to 

Central America and Yucatan. New Edition. FostSro. In Preparation. 
STEVENS' (W*., M.D.) Observations on the Healthy and Diseased 

Properties of the Blood. 8vo. lbs. 
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